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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors ae sfecially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of aztistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taven as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. /f it is desired that the 
fp otogvaphs should be returned, a suffici.ntly stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Vol. V. and V7, of CouNnvRY LIFE are now ready, and can bz obtained on 
af plication to the Publisher. Lrice, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume, 
or 21s, in green cloth, gilt edyes. Vols, 1., 11., 111., and 1V. are out of print. 
sill cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

*,* On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the indzx to 
Vol. VI. of CountTRY LIFE 7s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will he forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addressed wrapper. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Froperty for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 5s. for 40 words and under,-and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


| COAST SHOOTING. 


7 E cannot agree with the opinion lately given by one 
of the sporting papers that English wildfowling 
is a thing of the past, which will in future only 

be enjoyed in recollection. If the weather of the last three 
winters had been a true sample of the average of our seasons, 
there might be good reason to think that the days of the coast 
shooter were over, never to return. But, as it happens, these 
have not only been the warmest known during the century, 
but except for one notable gale in 1897, which flooded large 
areas of reclaimed land on the East Coast, both autumn and 
winter have been astonishingly free {rom the rough weather 
which, even in the absence of frost, sends wildfowl .to the shelter 
of the shore. Those who have had the good fortune to be 
on the coast when a spell of mild weather has bgen followed 
by sudden cold and violent gales, realise easily €nough how 
instantaneously the fowl appear in thousands where apparently 
there was not one before the change of weather. This is partly 
because, though they were never seen from the shore, there were, 
as a fact, great numbers of duck off the coast, which, as the 
sea was smooth, spent the day miles out on the open water, and 
only came to the tidal muds and inland waters long after dark. 
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If anyone will consider how vast is the acreage of sea within, 
say, six miles of the shore, a distance not at all too far for duck 
to lie off the coast by day, c-mpared with the very narrow belt 
between the shore and the limit of the ebb, where the fowler 
expects to find his birds, the failure even of home-bred fowl to 
make any impression of numbers in open weather is easily 
explained. 

But a heavy frost and gale changes all this like magic. It 
sends all the outlying duck to the shore, where they hapg about 
as the roaring waves of the flood come in rougher and rougher, 
and at last rise and fly for shelter, either inland or to som: 
creek, or behind some headland, and give the gunner his 
chance. But their numbers are enormously recruited from 
elsewhere, and that in so short a time that it seems like magic. 
It is natural magic, worked by the effect of temperature, on the 
habits of migratory fowl. It is known that birds are so sensitive 
to the rise and fall of the thermometer, that on one occasion, 
when certain migratory birds were seen unexpectedly early off 
a meteorological station, it was found on comparing readings that 
on that particular day the place where they were seen was the 
warmest in the area from which our Meteorological Office receives 
its report. ‘This ‘aerial telegraphy” mobilises the birds over the 
whole of the North Sea and Lower Baltic in a few hours, and 
sends them across to our coasts. During the few days’ frost 
which occurred in the middle of last month snipe and plover 
were reported as feeding on the banks of the London Thames, 
and on the Dee, as far up as Eaton Hall, fifteen wild geese were 
shot by a single gun. 

The cold, which scarcely affected Southern England, and 
was only of short duration in the North and North-west, filled 
Southampton Water with duck and other fowl. — Fifty teal 
were killed at a shot on the upper estuary, and at Calshot Castle 
great sport was had with Brent geese. On the East Coast duck 
passed Redcar, on the Yorkshire coast, for a whole winter’s day, 
flying South, and with them wild swan. Even the Thames, 
within the limits of Oxfordshire and Berks, held numbers of 
duck, and wild geese appeared as far inland as the Berkshire 
Downs. If these scouts of the great army of birds appeared after 
such slight and partial falls of temperature, what may we not 
expect when we have a really hard winter, with weeks of black 
frost and gales? The fresh-water marshes would soon be full of 
fowl at every flight time, and the estuaries at all hours of the 
day, and local gunners would reap the main part of the harvest 
so suddenly brought to their doors. In the firm conviction that 
the weather is the most fickle of all things, and that nothing is so 
likely as the unexpected, we think that those sportsmen who 
share the real and intense enjoyment which a good day on the 
marsh and shore affords would do well to make themselves 
acquainted beforehand with the topography of such bits of coast 
as they could readily reach if hard weather does set in at an 
unexpected moment. When they see wild geese hanging in 
rows in the game shops, and piles of snow round the lamp-posts, 
and town becomes too unpleasant to live in, or the inland country 
too hard frozen to hunt, or even to shoot rabbits, they will bless 
their own foresight which enables them to wire to the inn in the 
little long-shore village up some Essex waterway or East 
Coast estuary, and to order the best local gunner to be 
round after dinner, and be off next morning over known marshes 
and well-explored creeks, where something more than _ blind 
chance helps to secure the bag. If some arrangement can be 
made by which the sporting rights over fresh-water marshes 
adjacent to the sea can be secured, the chances of sport are very 
much increased. In the two counties of Suffolk and Essex this 
form of shooting is likely to be far more satisfactory than it has 
been for many years. It is quite possible, indeed, that it will be 
capable of permanent improvement on a shooting lease. The 
reports of the Essex Society for the Protection of Birds show 
that the County Council, by protecting the eggs of all birds 
on the coast and foreshore, has largely increased the number 
of duck and plover which breed in the private reclaimed 
marshes. The “hinterland” has benefited by the protection 
given to the coast. Certain birds which had forsaken the coast 
have come back. Others, like the lesser black-backed gull, 
which were never known to breed there at all, have spent the 
summer in the marshes, and duck are increasing everywhere. 
The results of this protection will benefit the district every year, 
and the improvement will, in all probability, be permanent. 

The close time in Essex goes on till September ist, and 
it is probable that the Suffolk authorities’ will make their close 
time conform to that across the River Stour. If the owners of 
the Essex marshes combine to protect their birds and shoot them 
judiciously, and not too often in the winter, they will create a 
valuable sporting right, very much appreciated by those who are 
willing to pay for decent wildfow! shooting where it is to be had. 
In Holland the whole of the “ polders,” or reclaimed meadows, 
are as carefully preserved as an English partridge manor, with 
the result that they afford sport all through the autumn and 
winter, except in very hard weather, when, as there is no running 
water, the polders freeze and the ducks fly over to the English 
coasts. 
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the occasion of the outpouring of tremendously long 

biographies in the daily Press, the palm for length, and 
on the whole for ability, being taken by the Daily News. This 
is as it should be, for the editor, Mr. E. T. Cook, has from his 
youth up been an ardent admirer of ‘* The Master,” one of those 
who applied to Mr. Ruskin the term which he himself applied 
to Thomas Carlyle. It is neither convenient to us, nor probably 
to our readers, that we should speak at any great length upon 
the matter. All these obituary articles are of the kind that has 
been pigeon-holed for many years, growing longer and longer as 
the subject of them has lingered on. The result is, naturally 
enough, that they contain little that has not passed into history 
long ago, and that they show a certain lack of the sense of 
proportion. It would have been an excellent thing if the somewhat 
ghoulish practice which once prevailed in the best newspaper 
offices could have been followed in these cases, that is to say, if 
Mr. Ruskin during his lifetime could have been induced to revise 
what the printers would call his ‘ obits,”’ for Mr. Ruskin in later life 
was wont to express himself in a very trenchant fashion con- 
cerning some of his earlier opinions and methods, deriding the 
‘follies and absurdities”? of his youth, and the pompous style of 
his ‘* Modern Painters.”” He might have said the same of many of 
the funeral orations pronounced over him. 


N EEDLESS to say, the death of Mi. Taskin has been 


Many, perhaps most, of the stories to which his death has 
given a fresh circulation are old and familiar. Some of them, 
especially that which caused Mr. Whistl<r to bring an action 
against him, were better forgotten; for, undignified as it was in 
the artist to have recourse to the law, it was no less unworthy in 
Mr. Ruskin to speak of a ‘*coxcomb”’ who had flung a pot of 
paint on to canvas. On the whole, the most interesting of the 
little anecdotes which have been published is the statement that, 
original as was his method of publishing his books, they brought 
in an income of £4,000 a year to him, which is probably far more 
than ever was made by any man of letters who was not constantly 
producing new books. This is a great record for a man who, to use 
the words of one of his most ardent followers, ‘‘ spared himself no 
more than he spared others,” and spoke ‘* without consideration 
for his own admirers.’ It is a record which is also very credit- 
able to the public taste which was able to find priceless jewels 
amongst a mass of work which was by no means all precious, 
and to forgive an epistolary style which was at times flagrantly 
rude. 

Here, for example, is what he wrote in answer to a 
clergyman who had become liable for the debt on a church : 
‘‘Sir,—I am scornfully amused at your appeal to me, of all 
people in the world, the precisely least likely to give you a 
farthing. My first word to all men and boys who care ‘to hear 
me. Starve and go to heaven—but don’t borrow 
And of all manner of debtors, pious people building churches 
they can't pay for are the most detestable nonsense to me. 
Can’t you preach and pray behind the hedges, or in a sandpit, 
orina coal-hole first? . . . Your modern English evangelical 
sect is the most absurd and entirely objectionable and unendur- 
able to me.”” In which, as the admirer M. de la Sizeranne says 
in Lady Galloway’s capital translation, ‘ Spring more briars and 
brambles than beneficent and OMEN herbs.” 

Certainly the past week, even apart from ‘the war, has been 
more than commonly deadly. The Duke of Teck, Mr. John 
Ruskin, Mr. G. W. Steevens, and Mr. Blackmore have 
‘crossed to the other side.” To the last two a brief but 
sincere tribute has been paid in another part of the paper, for 
they were principally, at any rate, men of letters. In that 
category the Duke of Teck cannot be included. Descendant 
of old Hungarian kings, husband of the Queen’s cousin—the 
much-beloved Princess Mary—father of the Duchess of York, 
grandfather of Prince Edward of York, he was himself some- 
times forgotten, and he sometimes felt the fact acutely. For 
example, to a journalist who contrived to enter the White Lodge 
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shortly before the funeral of the Duchess, and proceeded to 
express sympathy with the Duchess of York, and with the 
Queen, and others, he addressed a most pathetic protest: ‘* Who 
remembers her poor husband?”’ As a matter of fact he was a 
genial and most unaffected country gentleman, fond of sport in 
all its branches, popular wherever he went, and greatly respected 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond. 

It was announced on ” Monday that the War Office 
had given sanction for the candidates for the Imperial 
Yeomanry who had failed to qualify in shooting to be 
tested again, at the nearest range, with Government rifles in 
the possession of troops at military stations, and that the 
President of the Yeomanry Committee had been au.horised to 
make arrangements for that purpose. Now, this is a very 
serious matter. It means that the rifles served out for testing 
the Imperial Yeomanry were even less accurately sighted than 
new rifles usually are. It means that the men who came 
forward in great numbers at their country’s call have been 
played with, and this feeling has very naturally given rise to 
great dissatisfaction. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that these rifles will never be of any use. The incorrect 
sighting must, in the nature of things, bz more or less uniform, 
and it can be corrected, but that will take time. 

Looking back over the tests to which this Imperial Yeomanry 
have been submitted, it is really difficult not to feel indignation. 
Some men who cannot ride have been accepted; others who 
are good riders have been rejected. Men who were really good 
rifle shots have utterly failed to make any score to’speak of with 
the indifferently sighted weapons which were handed to them. 
For example, we “have heard of a Bisley winner who with a 
Government rifle could only put together 8 out of 35, but who, 
being allowed to try his own rifle of Government pattern, 
immediately made 32. That case alone is surely sufficient to 
prove that a fresh trial was necessary. Unfortunately, however, 
an impression has grown in some quarters—and in important 
quarters too—that the War Office does not mean business with 
this Imperial Yeomanry, and that they are never intended to go 
to the front, or to Africa at all. We do not believe the impres- 
sion to be correct, simply because we do not believe that even a 
Government office would dare to presume so far upon the 
toleration of Englishmen. But it is very unfortunate that the 
idea should have arisen, notwithstanding. 

Tales of the War Office are plentiful as flowers in May, and 
so long as they involve no accusation of anything worse than 
incompetence they are readily believed. Here is one. The 
Imperial Yeomanry applied to the War Office for heliographs. 
The War Office had none, and could not promise any for ever so 
long. Thereupon the Yeomanry official tried the Admiralty, and 
was asked to return later in the day. Returning, he found that 
the Admiralty was prepared to present the Imperial Yeomanry 
with fifty heliographs, which had.been bought within half a mile 
of Pall Mall in the interval, while the War Office was helpless ! 


Nobody can have failed to notice the great value which 
the Boers have found and the great nuisance which we have 
encountered in barbed wire. By a curious coincidence, our occa- 
sional correspondent ‘ Helios,” in an article on September 18th, 
1897, in a measure anticipated the present state of affairs. He 
wrote thus: ‘It was stated a short time back that 600 cavalry 
charged the British square at the battle of Ilorin, which was 
fought shortly after the capture of Bida. If the Engineers on 
that occasion had had some coils of barbed wire and a few posts 
with them, and had put that round the square in two strands, 
about 5oyds. away on each side, the enemy would have been 
thrown into confusion much more easily, and, therefore, dispersed 
with greater loss by our soldiers. The experiment would. surely 
be worth trying, especially in fighting with savages, where 
military experts deem the square formation best. The wire and 
the posts could be transported without much difficulty, and 
would be much more effective in stopping a determined enemy, 
especially if cavalry, than any other form of defence that could 
be thrown up in the short space of time that this would require.” 
And now “ Helios" himself is going to the front—or as near.to 
it as he is permitted to go—and he is taking his hunting wire- 
nippers with him. 

Apparently the Government has been making more use of 
the Basuto ponies than the nation has been made aware of, for 
we have letters from several officers of infantry regiments 
speaking of the fun—rough fun and a deal of trouble—they here 
had in breaking in first the ponies and then their normally 
pedestrian “ Tommies,” until they have made the two together 
into fairly efficient mounted infantry. The way seems to have 
been, as soon as the pony showed any elements of breaking, for 
the officer to stand on the veldt, like a circus master, with the 
pony at the end of a long rope and a ‘* Tommy”’ on the pony’s 
back. At the word “go” the,men who had been holding the 
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pony’s head set it loose, and the subaltern kept it galloping 
round until the rider fell off. By this simple method horse and 
rider were broken at the same time—the veldt makes soft falling 
—and this is the latest recipe for the making of mounted infantry. 

Some documents have reached us touching the ‘‘ Mounted 
Volunteer Sharpshooters”’ to be raised by the authority of the 
War Office, and to be attached to the Imperial Yeomanry. The 
organisation has at its head Mr. H. Seton Karr, M.P., Lord 
Dunraven, poe yore Fergusson, M P., Colonel Saunderson, M.P., 
and others, and it has a most energetic secretary in Mr. Archibald 
Hamilton, well known as an ardent follower of the Devon and 
Somerset, and as Lord Dunraven’s private secretary. Our advice 
having been asked privately as to the names of likely men, we 
are inclined to doubt whether the title is altogether happy. It 
looks as if the Volunteer Sharpshooters must necessarily be 
members of the ordinary Volunteer force ; and that was certainly 
not the basis upon which our advice was given. In fact, many 
of the gentlemen named by us were not Volunteers in the ordinary 
sense at all. The idea, which is to equip a special corps of high- 
class marksmen who must pass a very high standard, is excellent, 
and we know privately that it has “‘ caught on” in the rifle- 
shooting world. In fact, offers of service from winners of many 
prizes keep pouring in. But funds are rather urgently required. 
They would, no doubt, be accepted gladly by Mr. Seton Karr, M.P., 
at 22, Sloane Gardens, S.W. 





It is curious how the old: methods recur. A week or two 
ago we pointed out the likeness between the problems of war 
to-day and those which the training and equipment of the Roman 
legionary went to solve, with his entrenching tools and his 
remarkable mobility. Many folks have been urging the use of 
a large shield—practically the old ‘‘ testudo’’—to cover, say, 
twenty or thirty at a time of an attacking force; and we now 
learn, on the unimpeachable authority of a town councillor of 
Bradford, that the Government has in course of making at 
Sheffield thousands of shields for our infantry in South Africa, 
the said shields to be bullet proof up to 7ooyds. This individual 
shield is a return to even a more primitive state than the 
“* testudo ”’ indicates. 





Mr. Gerald Balfour's speech in explanation of the new 
Boards of Agriculture and Technical Education in‘ Ireland is 
very important, as pointing to a new sense of duty on the part 
of the Government. Within the last few years legislators all 
over the world have discovered the necessity of nursing agriculture 

our own colonies more than any other. Our Parliament has 
consistently assumed tnis attitude, ‘*‘ We will do what we can in 
the way of making laws and of educating our people, but we do 
not interfere in business. You must find your own markets, 
earn your own reputation, and buy and sell individually.” 
Admirable as this may be, the young nations, and many of the 
old, do not find it answer. The Government of New South 
Wales, for example, pushes the goods of its people—collects 
dead meat and poultry, examines and guarantees their quality. 
Denmark does much the same for its dairy produce, and in 
matters of business Germany is still keener. Abroad they do 
not cultivate dignity to the same extent as in England, dignity 
in these degenerate days not being a very profitable virtue. 





Our own Board of Agriculture, within the limits assigned 
it by law, is most efficient. No fault whatever is to be found 
with its methods of supplying statistics and useful information. 
But it has very little power. For instance, when the Messrs. 
Garton offered their seeds to it, the reply, alike when Conservatives 
or Liberals were in power, was a non possumus. The Board of 
the United States was different, and sent specially over to:make 
an offer. At the present moment two things in England want 
doing, but cannot be officially undertaken, one being the extension 
of co-operative dairies, the other an organisation of our poultry 
industry. The officials of the Board fully recognise what 
is needed, but they have not sufficient power. Again, in several 
respects the statistics should be fuller, but they have not funds 
enough. If anew departure is being taken in Ireland, the credit, 
as Mr. Balfour frankly admitted, is mainly due to one man’s 
initiative—that of Mr. Horace Plunkett. | 





The Irishmen, by the by, appear to have taken in hand the 
revival of flax, an article which appears to exércise a wonderful 
glamour over some people. England has seldom been without 
a sanguine prophet such as we have just now in the person of 
Mr. T. L. Healey. He infected the late Lord Winchester, the 
Duke of Portland, Earl Bathurst, and a host of other people with 
his enthusiasm. At the present moment we hear he is deep in a 
new scheme to encourage its growth. Nevertheless, the promised 
revival never comes. It wanes and does not wax, in spite of all 
the golden dreams that issue from the ivory gate. Perhaps some 
of our Irish friends may be able to solve the difficulty and let us 
know once and for all if it is a practicable crop. Theories on the 
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subject only remind us of the vegetarian chemist’s analysis of 
beans. Of what earthly use are its constituents if you cannot 
digest them ? 





Weare afraid agriculture has little to hope forfrom Parliament 
in the session now starting.. The omens are that the discussions 
will be about war, war, and again war. Besides, we are getting 
to the tail end of an administration, and the life that remains to 
the Ministry.is not likely to be devoted to land. There is, asa 
matter of fact, no very clamorous demand for legislation, and 
probably a majority of farmers ask for nothing except to be 
allowed to go about their business in peace. Such a subject as 
the depopulation of the villages, though pretty certain to come up 
in the next Parliament, demands study and consideration before 
being tackled. The last attempt, that of Mr. Chaplin, was 
hurried, and has proved inoperative. 

The clay. lands, those that ‘‘girn a’ simmer.and greet a’ 
winter,” as the old Scottish lady said, will be bad to work this 
season unless we get some strong frosts to break them up. The 
rain soddens them into dough, but the trouble begins when the 
sun, coming on top of it. bakes them into crust. It is the junk 
of crust that wants the frost to break it. 

It almost seems as if the salmon, as a valuable national asset, 
were threatening to vanish altogether, so weighty is the cumula- 
tive evidence of its decrease universally. The one exception 
is perhaps the river Tay, which fished so well in the last few 
weeks of the angling. For the rest, from South to North, Taw 
and Torridge, Wye and Usk, Tweed, and all Northern rivers, 
the piteous tale comes with gloomy repetition: Worst season on 
record. The Devonian people reduced the price of their licences, 
to the end that more anglers might be encouraged to take them 
out, with the grimly ludicrous result that the number taken was 
about one half of previous times—eloquent testimony to the local 
opinion of the fishing. The Taw and Torridge Board appointed 
a sub-committee to consider this question of the licences. 

The only rivers that we hear of as doing at all well of late 
years are those (we may instance the Oichill) that are kept 
practically in the hands of one man, or of one interest ; and this 
is significant. It points the direction that action ought to take, 
and shows the need of organised co-operation all along the line. 
Had the Taw and Torridge Board appointed a sub-committee to 
try to organise concerted action by all proprietors and net-fishers 
from source to mouth, it would have done something more likely 
to be furthersome than discussing the proper value of licences 
that are fairly seen to be worthless. We all know what is 
wanted—hatcheries, with the fish kept until they have reached 
the years of discretion of the smolt, and a really efficient control 
of poaching and netting. Unless we give ourselves a good shake 
to awaken us out of our apathy, the value of the salmon as a source 
of national food supply will soon be reduced to the vanishing 
point. 

It really looks as if last year ought to have inaugurated an 
era of prosperity for Cambridge on the river, to which she 
is thoroughly well entitled after the series of successive reverses 
that were her lot until then. This year they have five of last 
year’s winning crew in residence again, so that only three places 
have to be filled by new men. This is rather hard on the 
aspirants for boating honours, and will make the competition 
severe enough, but it is of good augury for the crew as a whole. 
Mr. Goldie, whom his doctor unfortunately forbids to row, has 
already got them in hand, and is coaching them steadily. The 
indefatigable Mr. Rudolf Lehmann is also assisting with his 
skilled advice. 





Dog law has always been difficult of comprehension by the 
lay mind, and somewhat dubious of interpretation even by the 
wisdom of the law, but. we have had two pronouncements lately 
that go to make the matter clearer. - The. gist of it seems to be 
that the dog may bark, but may not bite. In the case of the 
biting dog the. owner was. fined some £6 in all, with a few 
extras by way of costs, partly for the slight damage done by 
the particular bite, partly for the offence of keeping at large a 
dog that he knew to be dangerous. In the barking case the 
owner claimed a right to keep a dog to bark at tramps, even 
though its barking assumed the dimensions of a small nuisance 
to certain neighbours; and the law has justified his claim. The 
dog whose bark is worse than his bite goes free. 


The wildfowler is a happier man this year than for many a 
season past, for the fowl are on the East Coast in numbers that 
seem as if the good old times had returned, and all this without 
any exceptionally hard weather on this side. The measure of 
frozen waters on the other side of the North Sea is the main 
influence in sending the birds to us, and their coming in such 
quantities indicates hard times there. , 
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NETTING STAGS IN RICHMOND PARK. 


BOUT the open- 
A ing of the year 
f -. Lo went, to 
what I hope to make 
an annual ‘*‘ hunting 
fixture,” ‘to see the 
big stags netted in 
Richmond Park _ for 
transfer to Windsor. 
Last season this unique 
and ancient hunting had 
to be put off till 
February. There was 
too much “tone” in 
the ground to make 
riding safe. When the 
frost gave, the stags 
were more than usually 
cunning, and were 
helped by more than 
their usual share of luck. 
One fine stag charged 
the toils at best 
pace, and, happening to 
hit a rotten net, burst 
through, and went off 
shaking his antlers as 
proudly as if he had 
upset a rival in a 
charge. Another took to the lake, and after playing Robinson 
Crusoe on the island for some time, swam across to the wood, 
took a standing leap out of the shallow water on the brink over 
the paling, and laid up in Penn Wood. 

This year, on a lovely mellow January morning, after just 
a touch of frost, with haze and mist veiling the distant woods, 
a winter sun struggling to make itself seen, and all the birds, 
from the mallards on the lakes to the jackdaws in the old oaks, 
beginning to talk, but with their minds not quite made up as to 
whether they should take a morning flight or stop where they 
were, the business of setting up the toils began. 

This, which is probably managed in exactly the same way 
as when Queen Dido arranged to give a day’s sport to good 
Eneas, is carried out according to the ancient and unvarying 
tradition of this royal and ancient park. Nor were we allowed 
to forget that in this case, too, the stags were being taken by the 
servants of a queen. [Everything was ready for the transport of 
the stags to Windsor, and in the foreground was a good strong 
wooden cart, painted red and blue, and inscribed in the largest 
capitals with the words, ‘¢‘ Her Majesty’s cart.” 

The art and 
practice of tak- 
ing the stags in 
the toils is 
carried out in 
this wise. A 
body of mounted 
men, under the 
orders of the 
superintentent of 
the park, ride 
out to find the 
herds of red deer. 
They then ride 
in and “cut” 
out the finest 
Stags, and, 
spreading out in 
a broad line, 
chase them at 
the utmost speed 
of horse towards 
that quarter of 
the park where 
the nets are 
spread. Some 
2ooyds. in front 
of the nets two 
deerhounds are W. A. Rouch. 
held, and slipped 
as the stag gallops past, not to injure or distress him, but to 
hurry him up and distract his attention from the long lines of 
nets in front. 

The stags were known to be full of running, and resourceful ; 
consequently the number of riders who had been asked to help 
was rather larger than usual. Even so they had to make a wide 
sweep of the Southern Park before they found their deer, and 
had a racing burst of more than a mil eand a-half before they 








AFTER THE FIRST DRIVE. 


brought them round. 
Meantime, while they 
are away on their quest, 
let us inspect the 
ancient contrivance of 
the toils. They are 
heavy nets of rope, thick 
as a finger, and with 
meshes not more 
than roin. square—very 
strong, and to our eyes 
almost too solid and 
visible. Partly to 
render them less con- 
spicuous, the line—at 
least r1ooyds. long—is 
set in a long narrow 
depression or shallow 
drain, running from a 
wood on the Richmond 
side of Penn Pond 
down to a small pool. 
Just in the centre of 
this line is a _ most 
ancient pollard oak, the 
crown of which will 
hold eight men easily, 
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to earth and_= seize 
the deer as the nets fall on him. In this most appropriate 
watch-tower the keeper in command at the toils, several of 
his helpers, and last, but not least, Mr. Rouch with his camera, 
ensconced themselves. The Richmond stags, though so 
constantly in the sight of the crowds of visitors to the park, are 
among the boldest and gamest of all park stags. One, who 
was more especially the object of the day’s chase, jumped a 
paling 6ft. 3in. high the day before, merely for amusement. 
Those sometimes transferred to the paddocks at Ascot 
for hunting with the Royal Buckhounds are noted for their 
courage and straight running. Perhaps the most famous is old 
Volunteer, whose latest exploit was to give a run of nearly 
30 miles, at the end of which he was not taken. Having had 
his day out, and not being taken up in the cart as usual, he 
made his way home by night, jumped into his paddock, and was 
found there next morning ! 

Holloaing, long and loud, was now heard from the east. 
Keen was the keeper's glance as he look-d, not to the sound, but 
along his line of nets, the top at least 8ft. from the ground, lightly 
hitched on thick saplings, while an amp!e fold of some 4ft. more lay 

upon the ground. 

Before and 
behind, the dead 
and tangled 
bracken _ broke 
the line; the 
props were of 
natural wood, 
and the tawny 
nets themselves 
made no_ break 
in the general 
colour of the hill- 
side. Then the 
shouting came 
louder down the 
wind. Where 
were they? Not 
coming ‘up the 
straight’ —_cer- 
tainly, for no 
stags were 
visible and the 
hounds were not 
slipped. Sud- 
denly from above 
us three big réd 
stags came -gal- 
Copyright—"C.L." loping obliquely 
down the hill, 

not as they are represented in pictures with muzzles up 
and horns back, but at high speed for all that; and though they 
carried their horns erect, their sides were heaving and the smoke 
coming out of their nostrils. They saw the nets, but determined 
to push through them. One charged them gallantly head first, 
and as the thick meshes fell tumultuously over his head and back, 
the second jumped the falling toils 2o0yds. to his left, taking them 
most gracefully, as if he were doing a circus trick. Down from 
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the tree sprang the keeper and his 
men, and seized the helpless stag, while 
the second, who had jumped and won, 
stood panting and looking over his 
shoulder to see what curious game this 
was. The third broke back and 
disappeared. 

Perhaps the most strange thing was 
the calm self-possession of the netted 
stag. The astonishing catching 
power of a net held him enmeshed 
at all points. His muzzle was held 
by one mesh, his horns by three or 
four; all four feet were caught also. 
In addition, about eight men kindly 
caught hold of his horns, legs, and 
back, to prevent him hurting him- 
self. This he was far too clever to 
do. He just lay quiet, calmly regarding 
the fun with his upper eye, and 
wondering when the deuce they were 
going to take him ‘out of that.” Ina 
very few moments his feet were buckled 
together by soft straps, anda saw trimmed 
off his antler tops, for which we felt 
sorry, but there was not room for them 
in the ‘“‘compartment” he was to 
travel in. It is only when a stag lies =IV. A. Rouch. 
close before you on the ground that 
you realise that he is not a “slab-sided,” flat-ribbed animal, 
but a bulky, well-rounded beast. It took six men to lift him on 
to the bed of fern in ** Her Majesty’s cart,’’ and when there he 
quickly twisted round, and lay, bound but not subdued, calmly 
regarding the scene over the side of his cart. <A _ nice lot of 
chopped mangold root had been put in his box, and we hope he 
enjoyed his lunch in the train on his way to Windsor. 

The next drive was far more rapid, and its results more 
exciting. The stags were again brought round from above Penn 
Pond, then through the oak grove below White Lodge, and 
they came galloping up the long side of the slope, straight for the 
nets. Then the brace of deerhounds, which, like the keep<r, 
seemed to know the game thoroughly, were slipped, and most 
beautiful they looked, one laying out, lithe and low, just parallel 
with the haunch of one stag, the other driving the brace below. 
The single stag charged the nets and was enveloped as before, 
but the other brace broke back and escaped. 

Four in all were taken during the day, without accident or 
mishap. C. ]. Cornisn. 


— yr TrIr*c 
LITERARY NOTES. 

¥ ET us praie famous men.” I begin these notes in the mood of one 

if about to pronounce a series of funeral oraticns. Mr, Ruskin is dead, 

full of years, and Mr. G. W. Steevens, who had made a deep mark 

upen his generation in a very short time, has fallen a victim to enteric fever at 
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Ladysmith. Both willbe widely mourned ; but the former had done his life’s 
work, and the latter seemed to have three-quarters of it before him. 

Mr. Ruskin was, of course, incomparably the greater man of the two. 
Indeed, his influence in the development of the artistic taste of his generaticn 
was simply without parallel. It is, in fact, quite extraordinary that a man who 
tecame in his later years so eccentric, and wrote in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera ” things 
absolutel, senseless, mixed up with things brilliant as diamonds, should have 
attained so exceptional an influence, and should, in a measure, have succeeded 
in keeping it. But at his best, that is to say in ‘* Modern Painters” and in the 
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SAFE IN THE NET. 


‘¢ Stones of Venice,” he was, and is, and will be for ever, superb and supreme. 
For delicacy, and richness, and precision, there is nothing to touch them, and 
there probably never will be. All his little failings, and they were many, fade 
into insignificance by the side of the great work which he did for England and 
for English literature by enriching it with some of the finest prose whch the 
nation possesses, and it is a possession for ever. 

Is it too much to say, although some of the disciples of the Master will 
rise in revolt against the saying, that George Steevens and John Ruskin had a 
good deal in common? They were both word-painters who used the brush with 
a skill which approached very near to the confines of genius. Ruskin, the 
more precise, but yet the more abundant of the two, probably passed those 
confines. But Steevens, although there were times at which, led away by the 
exuberance of his own phrase-energy, he became almost ina:ticulate—as, for 
example, when he wrote of the ‘‘thin, split, sapless voice” of Dreyfus—was 
really great. There are those of course who will say that word-painting is easy, 
but as a matter of fact there are very few living men who can do it effectively. 
It is so very easy to overdo it, so very difficult to give expression to genuine 
feeling without falling into the vice which the Americans call ‘‘ slopping over.” 
Steevens did sometimes, not very o'ten. Ruskin at his Lest never did anything 
of the kind; but it must be admitted that in his later years he thought, quite 
wrongly, nothing of his earlier work. 

“Mr. Steevens was an Oxford B.A.” That is all that a contemporary 
can find to say concerning the University successes of a very brilliant man. Of 
course, every reader of CouUNTRY LIFE knows that to be a B.A. means next to 
nothing. There are examinations to pass at Oxford, of course, and there are men 
who are plouzhed in then! But even in the most desperate cases patience, and 
a sojourn at New Inn Halk, which scoffers callthe Tavern, will almost invariably 
end in a B.A. degree. It is possible to avoid it, that is all. But George 
Steevens was an infinity above a mere B.A. He was a Fellow of Balliol. 
The difference is as vast as that between 
Alexander the Coppersmith and Alexander 
the Great. Coming up to London, he 
attached himself to the band of brilliant 
young men who followed Mr. Ilenley’s 
flag. When Mr. Henley retired from the 
National Observer, Mr. Steevens retired also, 
and enlisted under the banner of Mr. Harry 
Cust. When Mr. Cust and the 2a// A/all 
Gazelie parted company, Mr. S:eevens went 
to the Darly Mail, and, having begun to 
sign his articles, was undoubtedly a great 
attraction to the public. He will be sorely 
missed by that very enterprising journal. 
He was a word-painter pure and simple, 
but most exceptionally well-informed. If 
there should be any man or woman who 
thinks that word-painting, on his lines, is 
easy, there is a very simple cure for the 
delusion. Take pen, ink, paper—and try. 

Mr. Kipling sailed for the Cape on 
Saturday in the Kinfauns Castle, in 
search of—health. But he confessed to an 
ardent soldier, who was in. the seventh 
heaven because he had met his literary 
idol, that. if the chance came of going to 
the front, or near it, he would not: be left 
behind, and that packed away quietly 
somewhere he had a suit of khaki, Of 
course, we all hope that he will find 
health, not that for that matter he looks in 
the least ill, but we all hope also, and in 
fact we know, that he will most certainly find the material for a new book on 
the subject which he knows better than any other—the British soldier, 

London is to be gladdened by a new sixpenny iliustrated paper, the 
‘Sphere, edited by Mr..Clement Shorter, who has succeeded in collecting a 
remarkably Lrilliant and promising band of artists and writers. Country LIFE 
says, ‘*The more the merrier,” and, generally speaking, competition among 
newspapers does, to the newspapers, more good than harm. The public seems 
to acquire an appetite by eating. But some of the older illustrated papers may 
fee! the rivalry of Mr, Shorter’s paper acutely. The fact of the matter is that 
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a very great advance has been made in the 
reproduction of illustrations during recent years, 
and that very old pape's, which have their 
capital sunk in machinery which is not quite up 
to date, are at rather a disadvantage. However, 
we wish Mr. Shorter every success, Meanwhile, 
another paper, also illustrated, and to be called 
the Spear, is to be started almost simultaneously. 
Is that kindly meant? At the first glance it 
looks as af there were an intention of sending 
the Spear home under Mr. Shorter’s fifth rib. 

It is a misfortune, says Mr. Jacobs in his 
introduction to his translation of some tales from 
Soccaccio (George Allen), beautifully illustrated 
by. Mr. Byam Shaw, that Boccaccio’s reputation 
usually relegates him to the top shelves. But 
fortunately there is no reason why this particular 
volume, admirably selected and neatly translated, 
should not form part of the library of an 
academy for young ladies. I have spent some 
hours over it very pleasantly, and I am now able 
to say, as few people can really say with 
accuracy, that I know the story of the patient 
Grizel, and some others, accurately. 

There is yet another death of a man of 
letters which readers of Counrry LIFE will 
mourn not a little, that of Mr. Rk. D. Black- 
more. He wrote many books, all of them 
meritorious, and one which will cause his 
name to be precious for many a long day. That 
book, of course, was ‘*‘ Lorna Doone,” which 
‘* breathes and smells, I swear” the very soul 
and spirit of the West Country. Yet Mr. Black- 
more was not really a West Countryman. His 
native air was that of Longworth, justly 
celebrated for its roses, a pleasant village in 
the. most remote part of the county of Berks. 
Moreover, Mr. Blackmore was, as all men who 
have the opportunity should be, a keen gardener., He really carried on 
business as a market gardener at Teddington, and one of his less-known 
works was a translation of the ‘* Georgics ” ‘* By a Market Gardener.” 


W. A. Rouch. 


Books to order from the library :— 
‘* Yeoman Fleetwood.” M. E. Francis. (Longmans. ) 
** Child Life in Colonial Days.” Alice Earle. (Macmillan.) 
‘* Historic Parallels to L’ Affaire Drevfus.”” KE. Sanderson. (Hutchinson. ) 
“*Charles Berry, D.D.” J. S. Drummond and Mrs, Berry. (Cassell.) 
* Sour Grapes.” J. F. Cornish. (Chatto.) LOOKER-ON. 

















ON THE GREEN. 











T is certain now that Mr. Ball goes to South Africa, probable that he may 

| be gone by the time these lines have the honour to be printed. Mr. Tait 
by that time, according to all accounts, will be back with his regiment, 

his wound, we may trust, perfectly cured. Major Kinloch is coming home to 
take the command of the Ist Battalion of the Grenadier Guards at Windsor. 
So much for the news of golfers in connection with the war. Miss Grace 
Langley, who manages the Prince’s Ladies’ Golf Club, and Mrs. Stanley Stubbs 
engineered a very successful concert in aid of the War Fund. It was held at 
the Queen’s Hal, by permission of Mr. W. G. Elliot and the management, 
Mr. Elliot himself aiding in the entertainment, which was appropriately con- 
cluded by Mr. Kennerley Romford with a golf song composed by Mr. Scott 
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Gatty. The hall was very well filled, and the fund ought to gain substantially. 
The golf professional body are showing a generous patriotic spirit in subscribing, 
according to their ability, to the fund of which the editor of Go/f //ustrated is 
the recipient. Many of the golf professionals are old soldiers, for instance, 
Andrew Kirkaldy, James Kay, of Seaton Carew, and J. Dalgleish of Nairn. 
The la'ter, if we mistake not, was in the last Boer war, and actually in Pretoria 
itself for no little while. 

The golfer at home in the frosty weather is not exempt, from his little 
wounds, and we have seen lately more than th: normal number of cases of 
‘* golf elbow.” There is no reasonable doubt that this is caused by jarring on 
the ground when the ball is either jerked away or not taken clean. The jar is, 
of course, more severe when the ground is frozen to the hardness of iron than 
when it is in its normal state. In consequence, the frequent complaints of golf 
elbow. The complainants as often as not ask for remedies. The remedy that 
a celebrated surgeon used to recommend is as simple as, in h’s consulting room, 
it was expensive. But he has no copyright therein, and it may be related, 
without danger of the police. It consists of a bandage tied round the arm just 
above the elbow, and another tied just |elow. The two supports to the muscles 
jarred vive both relief and strength. 

The report that Mr. Harriman, amateur champion of the United States, 
and the first American-born that has ever won that title, would come over to 
compete in the amateur championship here at Sandwich, appears to have been 
premature, to say the least of it, and has led to a contradiction sent to us by the 
editor of the American piper Go/f. There would be no year in which the 
championship of Great Britain would seem so open to invasion as this in which 
the present holder and the min he took the title from after such a desperate 
fight as that at Prestwick last year are out of the country.. On the other hand, 
of course, this very fact must take a deal of 
the gilt off the crown of victory, though there 
are plenty of good men and true left to do 
battle. Perhaps the American people think they 
will wait and see what sample of the game Vardon 
will show them Lefore they try a fall with the 
Briton on his native heath; but.if they suppose 
that Vardon’s golf is typical of what they will 
meet here they are likely to, be agreeably 
rurptised and not a little relieved if, and. when, 
they do come. And our hope is that they will 
come soon. 


O’er Biedd and Furrow. 


“*ERTAINLY we do not go hunting for 
€ the sake of good runs, yet when 
they come, if we manage to see them, 

they give points of light for the memory to 
rest on as we loo back. When all the other 
sport has faded into forgetfulness, the great run 
remains. as one of the golden days of our life. 
For, as has been indicated, first-rate runs are few. 
Take the case of the Quorn... This hunt has 
a keen Master, a skilful huntsman, a good 
pack of hounds, and nearly the best scenting 
grass in the world. We have had an open 
season and. much enjoyable sport, but, speaking 
under correction, I should say that the first- 
class runs have been two—that from Kirby 
Gate, and the gallop of Friday, January ro9th, 
from Gaddesby. We need not dwell on the 
earlier events of the day, nor tell how men 
had grown somewhat slack by the time 
hounds reached Ashby Pastures. We talked, 
we smoked, and then suddenly awoke to 
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was out and running haid towards 
Gaddesby, the scene of the 
morning’s meeting. A few, very 
few, red and black spots rising 
and dropping as the lucky ones— 
no, it was not luck, but attention 
to business—galloped over the fences. 
Then they disappeared, and we 
sought traces in the soft ground of 
the horses’ hoofs; they have turned 
for the Spinnies near Brooksby, and 
thither we go as fast as possible. 
Near Rearsby there is the railway 
and the Wreake, not to speak of the 
turnpike road. These things made a 
delay for hounds, and the word passed 
that the fox was over the river, which 
sent us galloping for the bridge. This 
proved to be a fortunate turn for those 
who took it, for hounds swam the river, 
and on the other side began to run hard 
again, and once more the pace and 
the soft ground telling, the field began 
to tail. The fox ran on and on past 
Ragdale, and still on through Schoby, 
and was fairly killed the other side of 
the village. We had galloped some 
ten miles by then, and even the best 
horse was glad of the road before that 
distance was covered, unless he had 
had a start with hounds, and thus 
been able to receive help and change 
of pace from the turns and hesitations, 
which even in the best runs must ogeus from time-to time. But it was 
none the less a great run because :ome of us did not see it all, and there 
was honour to those who, with open eyes and attentive ears, had had the 
best of it all the way through, because they deserved to do so. But before 
I turn back to the events of the earlier days of the week, permit me to make a 
slight correction. It was wof Mr. Fernie’s, but the Atherstone, Hounds that 
killed their fox in church on Friday, the 12th. 

The Pytchley Wednesday at Misterton deserves more than a passing 
notice. There were 400 people at the fixture. The stranger might ask why 
everybody insists on hunting on Wednesday, and thus spoiling sport. The 
reply is that the Pytchley Wednesday country carries a good scent, and that when 
the pack leads the way there is no more delightful country to ride over. 
Natural selection—with pace and fences as the chief factors—brings down 
the actual followers of hounds to about twenty or thirty. The leaders are 
nearly always the same, though; for example, Miss Dawkins, who adds 
to excellent horsemanship the possession of some good horses up to, say, 
two stone more than she rides, and Captain Renton, who, looking almost 
contented, flits over the fences somewhere in front. A light-weight, with beautiful 
hands, he can go to the front in hunting as at polo. The Master is always 
in his place, and Messrs. Leigh and Sumner or Talbot Price not far 
off. Fifteen minutes to Stanford Hall, and the field all over the country, 
was the teginning of a good day. The shortness of the run suited your 
correspondent, who, on a thorough-bred hireling not quite up to his weight, 
could just about manage the distance, 
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us along to the spot where the Great Central Railway and a brook, wired on one 
side, stop all alike. Wire makes the millionaire and pauper equal for the time. 
Consequently, hounds went on alone, and the field galloped along the road. 
One man who struck the right path through the village of Lutterworth, and on 
to Gilmorton, told me the pack were by themselves for some distance, and 
that they made a beautiful cast just before crossing the road. At a covert in the 
Atherstone country there was another check. This let us in again, and by the 
time Isaacs had his hounds running again there must have been a hundred 
people with them. The fox had turned back, and hounds, now running for 
blood, drove a tired fox past Gilmorton. He made a last effort to reach 
Walton Holt, but, his strength failing before he could reach the covert, he 
turned to meet his enemies face to face in a ditch—a_ stout and 
gallant fox. 

From all accounts the fastest run of a week in which sport seems to have 
been excellent everywhere was a gallop with Mr. Fernie’s hounds. This was a 
regular Leicestershire burst of about twenty-five minutes, from Keythorpe Wood to 
the Lovers’ Walk (near Owston Wood). Now if you look at the map it will be 
plain that, running as hounds did by Loddington Mill and through Launde Great 
Wood, it was not an easy line for their followers, hounds going hard dead up 
wind, and fairly ran away from horses. During the whole distance they never 
checked, nay, they scarcely wavered, and naturally the pack did not say much 
about what they were doing till they reached Launde Park Wood, when they 
sang a merry chorus as they tore through the covert. The leading hounds were 
snapping at his brush when he got to ground and to sa‘ety in the Lovers’ Walk, 
for they were in the Cottesmore. I 
forgot to mention that the fixture 
was at Goadby, and ‘‘ the wind in the 
east forbiddingly keen.” Like all 
straight runs, comparatively few saw 
it; Mr. Charles McNeill saw as muchas 
anyone, besides the hunt servants. 
This brings us back to our starting- 
pvint of Friday. I do not like to 
dwell entirely on the Shires, for there 
is much good sport elsewhere, so I may 
just refer to the North Warwickshire 
of Tuesday week. Too long ago, yes, 
but I am only looking back to tell of 
the heroic crossing of the swollen 
Leam after these hounds by the 
huntsman, Tom Carr, and_ four 
followers. The huntsman’s horse 
jumped it clean. One of his followers 
reached the far bank somehow and 
the other three swam, but all got out 
sa‘ely on the same side as the hounds, 
and these five had hounds all to 
themselves as a .reward for some 
distance afterwards. Now I must 
turn for a moment to hunting news. 
In the, first place, it may be said 
that there is no truth in the rumour 
that Mr. Corbet has resigned or thinks 
of resigning the South Cheshire. The 
Vine, the V.W.H., and the South 
and West Wilts, the latter a country 
in which the pack hunting has of 
late years been like that of 
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But a further and severer trial of stoutness was in store for us. So far as 
the present writer was concerned, he recognised that his one chance was to keep 
close to hounds, in order to gain the advantages offered to the judicious rider by 
the occasional wavers and hovers of the pack when running. Observant people 
had noted that hounds ran the first fox as if there was ascent. It was well to be 
careful, for hounds, finding the second in Shawell Wood, ran right through 
Cotesback Coverts across a stiff country. Mr. Talbot Price was going well. 
For the ‘‘ Screwdriver” it was a hard task to be with hounds. But a gaie here, 
@ gap there, and a spurt where the going was good, and one little toss brought 


Captain Johnstone is about to 
give up hishounds. This pack which since 1862 have hunted a rough moorland 
country at the back of Scarborough with success, show what good hounds can 
do in a difficult county, The pack have been mest carefully bred, and the kennel 
is full of some of the besf=blood. The country is more like Exmoor than 
any other known to dwellers in the South. The pack of the late Mr. Pryse, 
which are built up on North Warwickshire and Welsh blood, and have therefore a 
slight bloodhound strain, are to be sold and the country given up. Masters 
whose packs are short of tongue and lack self-reliance might do wor-e than 
look at these hounds. X. 
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country of the west coast of Norfolk which lies between 
Hunst~.ton and Brancas‘er, where men play golf, the 
cycling stranger (or any other stranger with eyes in his head, 
for the matter of that—only most strangers come on cycles 
nowadays) will be rather struck by a sign in iron work depending 
from the wall of a most ordinary-looking cottage, the sign 
bearing, in iron work, the semblance of two sons of Tubal Cain 
hammering vigorously on an anvil between the legend THoRNHAM 
[Ron Workers. It may be the first indication to the stranger of 
the name of the village, like so many another in Norfolk, with 
its excellently made and very durable cottages of flint walls and 
tiled roofs, and its church (also in flint work, with fine square 
tower), inevitably, as it seems in Norfolk villages, far too large 
for the religious needs of the community. Yet within this 
ordinary cottage, remarkable only for its singular sign in iron, 
in this ordinary village there is in progress work of a kind that 
is by no means ordinary in modern England. It is work that is 
especially interesting to us of Country Lire, who are always on 
the look-out for something that may give variety to village 
life. It is a work that would have been especially after the 
heart of the late Mr. William Morris,. fulfilling his ideal of 
what the labour of the working class ought to be, work 
that gives pleasure in itself, and, at the same time, adequate 
remuneration. 
It is artistic iron work—artistic iron work of the best kind. 
It is far from being merely a means of amusing away a few 
winter evenings. It is work that has a very unusual value at 
this time, a value that, we are glad to say, is being appreciated, 
though it is far from being as widely known or as fully 
appreciated as we could wish it to be, as it deserves to be. It is 
work done after the best models of the Italian and the Spanish 
schools that were executed at a time when iron work and nearly 
every other work in the Latin world was work of art—work that 
the workman loved and did not so much because he wanted the 
pay for it as because he wanted to do it and could take pleasure 
in it when done. This iron work is also work that others besides 
the workman can take pleasure in when done. It can command 
a price, and therefore it gives to the workman ‘not only the 
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IRON WORKERS. 


legitimate pleasure in his work, but also his legitimate pay for 
doing it. 

It is not to be supposed that this state of affairs could exist 
in a little village like Thornham unless circumstances had been 
unusually favourable. It needed some of the right inspiration 
to produce all this artistic life, and such inspiration is not 





THE SHOP: THE HEAD-SMITH AND HIS BOY. 


common. It is infinitely less rare than it used to be, we are 
glad to think. Interest in artistic work, and the number of 
people that have a knowledge of artistic work, grow every day. 
Another village is far more likely to find to-day the inspiration 
that Thornham was so exceptionally lucky to receive some 
twelve years or more ago. . Yet even those who gave the 
inspiration were probably very little aware of the extent to 
which the work ‘they were then starting on so small a scale 
would develop itself. It began, in connection 
with the Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion, with an evening class in the schoolroom 
two or three times a week. This was in. the 
winter of 1887. The population of the village 
of Thornham.is given at 550, and the leading 
members of this little community at once 
became regular attendants at the evening 
classes. There were the schoolmaster, black- 
smith, bricklayer, baker’s boy, a fisherman, and 
others who came in after their work was done. 
A teacher was then engaged ‘from the Home 
Arts and Industries Association to givé instruc- 
tion for a fortnight, every evening, Sundays 
excepted, in bent iron work only. It soon 
became recognised that without the aid of the 
forge this kind of work was not very interesting 
nor furthersome, so the community tried a new 
venture and started on. attempting forged work. 

It has been said that the village of 
Thornham was exceptionally blessed, in respect 
of this industry, in the inspration that it 
received when the industry was in its infancy. 
It is very sure that the work could never have 
been brought to its present considerable pro- 
portions if the industry had not been carefully 
watched and nurtured by Mrs. Ames-Lyde 
and Mr. Elsum, the schoolmaster. The former, 
living actually in the village, had the artistic 
taste, the driving energy, the good will, and the 
means, to bring such a business as this into 
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good estate, but even so it is 
doubtful whether success could 
have come so quickly but for 
the quite.invaluable aid of Mr. 
Elsum, who added to the 
artistic taste the faculty of a 
trained art-master. It does not 
need to say more to show that 
Thornham was blessed above 
the ordinary measure of country 





villages for an end of this 
nature. Since the business 
has developed, Mrs. Ames- 


Lyde, in course of several visits 
to Italy and elsewhere, has 
ever been on the look-out for 
designs, photographs, and 
examples of the best iron work, 
and there has also been some 
fine original designing done 
into iron at the Thornham 
shop, after the drawings of 
Mrs. Ames-Lyde, of Mr. 
Victor Ames, and Mr. Elsum. 
This little digression from the 
actual historical sequence was 
necessary to explain the 
manner in which the history 
of the Thornham Iron Works 
was made. 

The bent iron work, it has 
been said, failed to give any 
adequate satisfaction to the 
artistic demands of the leading 
spirits, and directly the forged 
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MR. BEAUMONT’S LAMP. 


the little village on its sea coast. 
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work was undertaken it seems that something like a step round 
a corner that opened up new vistas was made at once, new 


vistas of interest- 
ing achievement, 
giving a prospect 
of really valuable 
results. The 
excellence of the 


work seems to 
have been recog- 
nised, in a small 
but sufficient 


circle of  pur- 
chasers, from the 
first, andas many 
orders were 
received as could 
be executed, but 
it was not until 
1894 that any 
work was done in 
the daytime. Up 
till that time the 
evening work, 
after regular 
hours, was all 
that was bestowed 
on the art. In 
1894 two men were 
taken on to work 
as regular hands, 
and so quickly did 
the business grow 
that in 1899 there 
were five forges at 
work, with five 
smiths, two bench 
hands, four 
apprentices in THE 
SuHop, and one in 
the office, for 
drawing, con- 
stantly employed. 
Lately a_ special! 
artist and photo- 
grapher have been 
attached to the 
staff. 
Naturally 


enough it was in the county of Norfolk, first of all, that 
appreciation showed itself of the good work being dore in 
é The Prince of Wales took a 
most gracious interest in it and gave several orders. 
kindly permitted to give a photograph of the lamp made to 
his order for the Hall at Sandringham, and of a bracket for a 
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lamp, also made to his order, for Shernbourne Church, 
further a lamp made for the Park House at Sandringham, for 
Sir Dighton Probyn. Another exquisitely designed and executed 
lamp is that here shown as made for Mr. Somerset Beaumont. 

It is not by any means ornamental work alone that is 
attempted and thoroughly well executed by the Thornham firm 
of Ames-Lyde, Elsum, and Co. 
casements and door furniture are made, and many London 
architects have had their own designs worked out here to their 
Of course it is not to be expected that 
where the work is all done by the hand it can compete in price 
with the work turned out by the machine, but the quality of the 
result, in the humble judgment of the writer, more than makes 


perfect satisfaction. 
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DETAILS OF GATE MADE FOR MR. LAYCOCK, OF WISETON, BAWTRY. 


up the balance. 


And an immense deal of the work is such as the most subtle 
machinery cannot pretend to rival. 
floriated and foliated work done, after the Italian style, at 
Thornham, and exhibited in these details of a gate made for 
Mr. Laycock, of Wiseton, Bawtry. 
and petal has to be separately formed and welded on. 
labour is great, the result a work of the best art. 
is but one more demonstration, if any were needed, that the 


skilled hand will always beat the machine. 


There is a peculiar charm, we think, about this little 
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The more purely practical 


Here is a specimen of the 


It is obvious that each leaf 
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Here is 


The 
Here, in fact, 


workshop at 
Thornham where 
they turn out such 
beautiful things. 
There 15° an 
atmosphere of 
medieval handi- 
craft about it all, 
recalling accounts 
of old Florentine 
days, before our 
modern land was 
given up a _ prey 
to the all-devour- 
ing machine. We 
wish that Mr. 
William Morris 
could have seen it 
all, for it would 
have been after 
his own heart. 
One -of > the 
cottages of the 
villagers has been 
taken for an office 
and designing 
room, where tbe 
firm have a_ very 
fine collection of 
books and photo- 
graphs dealing 
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LAMP MADE FOR H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


with iron work, both old and new, of the schools of 
France, Germany, England, Italy, and Spain. Amongst several 
of the designs that they have in hand, recalling the time when 
the metal worker really was an artist, is a scheme for the large 
grille of a screen for an indoor hall or gallery. It is mainly of 
polished and semi-polished iron, with copper flowers covered 
with an iridescent blue “ patina,” making an harmony in grey 
and blue. Amongst the orders in which the Prince of Wales takes 
special interest is one on which the firm are engaged at present 
for the Royal Pavilion in the Paris Exhibition of 1900. This 
order was given to the Thornham iron workers by the Royal 
Commission, a distinguished mark of approval. The scheme is 
not yet, as we understand, elaborated, but it is hoped in the future 
to conduct the business on the co-operative principle, which would 
be the crowning financial triumph of a work that has already 
achieved notable and interesting triumphs in the sphere of art. 


‘ 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


BRITISH FRUIT IN WINTER. 
T seems strange that fruit from our colonies should realise as much as fruit 
| grown in this country, but so it is, and the supposed prodigious efforts to 
bring about a better condition of things has not proved so far very 
startling. A few years ago foolish statements were made to the effect that 
fruit growing was an industry to make a go!den harvest, and many embarked 
upon the undertaking with small knowledge of varieties or ways to plant, hence 
the not unexpected result—failure. It is far from one’s wish to deter those 
with a proper knowledge of varieties, stocks, soils, and so forth to enter into 
this pursuit, but to counsel those without a good foundation to work upon that 
the way orchard fruit trees are grown in many districts in the British Isles is not 
likely to produce profitable returns. Fruit growing when carried out skilfully— 
that is, varieties are selected to suit climate and soil and grown upon the proper 
stock—is likely to prove remunerative, as much as any other phase of market 
gardening or farming, but it must be commenced with proper training. Those 
who are entering into business life—and many young men now turn their 
attention to the land and its possibilities—must have training in some good 
garden, maybe a private establishment, under a skilled head gardener, in a 
nursery or in a market garden, getting to know the varieties that are most 
acceptable to the public and profitable to the grower. This note, however, wax 
commenced with the idea of insisting upon stronger recognition of good winter 
fruit, of Apples in particular, and Pears also. If growers would only supply 
plenty of winter Apples, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Prince Albert, Baumann’s 
Reinette, and other kinds, there would be less cause for complaint. Unless the 
British grower moves forward to get out of a common rut, he can never compete 
with the splendid produce from over the seas, which, if pleasant to look upon, 

is not so fine in quality as that from the English garden. 


FLOWERS IN GRASS, 

The growth of flowers in the grass is a beautiful phase of the English 
garden. It has become more usual of late to be-gem the woodland path, the 
lush meadow-land, streamside, and pleasure ground with Daffodil, Fritillary, 
and flowers happy under these conditions. Of flower gardening in the grass 
one has written before in this column, but we refer to the subject again, as in the 
Garden lately, Mr. Archer-Hind, Coombefishacre House, South Devon, wrote 
an interesting note, mentioning that other flowers than the Narcissus may be 
grown in meadow-land. Writing of the Narcissus, he says: ‘* There are many 
other flowers of equal beauty and perfectly adapted to similar localities, 1 
might instance the blue, pink, and white Harebells, Scilla italica, Snowflakes, 
and, perhaps, Columbines of different colours, and when the grass is not very 
rank I have found Scilla precox and S. bifolia, Chionodoxa, Muscari, and hardy 
Cyclamen to do well. Perhaps, above all, the chequered and white Fritillaries 
give most satisfaction. Many of the Alliums are very beautiful, but too 
dangerous in their increase to be lightly introduced, Colchicums are very 
suitable where cattle are not likely to be poisoned by them, I have found both 
Fritillaries and Cyclamens to increase in the grass, but it has been my practice 
to keep a seed bed of each annually in the kitchen garden, and to plant out the 
second or third year. If it be a fact that to gather a Fritillary flower is to kill 
the plant, the seed bed will allow you to gather some of the flowers and yet 
keep up the stock, Both kinds are equally graceful, but for effect in the 
meadow the white should predominate.” We wish those readers who have 
found a particular flower thrive freely in the grass and in a certain soil would 
write us. Some kinds are happier in one place than in another, so much 
depending upon soil and situation. 


THE GIANT VIOLETS. 

There is surely a great future before these, so filled with sweet perfume 
and strong in colour. It must be remembered that they succeed well in frames 
during the winter, but, like other Violets, quickly fail in foggy districts or in the 
vicinity of large smoky towns. Complainis are heard that the Violet is being 
spoilt; it is getting as big as the garden Pansy, and when size comes, away 
fly beauty of form and the sweet scent. Happily, this note of alarm is uncalled 
for. Everyone who has possessed a large or so-called ‘‘ Giant” Violet—a 
rather ugly word to christen a sweet flower with—knows it is a little storehouse 
of perfume, as rich as in Marie “Louise, filling a room with sweet odour. Its 
size and long stem are an advantage, as the flowers may be used more freely in 
decorations. Mr. House, the Violet grower at Westbury-on-Trym, writes : 
‘¢ Envelopes in which sample blooms have been sent have retained the perfume 
for months, and when the boxes of flowers have been taken to the local post- 
office, although the boxes are tight-fitting and closely wrapped in brown paper, 
the employés have immediately detected the nature of the contents.” One of 
the most beautiful of recent kinds is La France, which is even better than 
Princess of Wales ; the growth is more compact, and the flower richer in colour 
and larger. But this does not mean that Princess of Wales is of no account. 
It is a Violet that must not be discarded, being fiee, fragrant, and of good 
colour. California, one of the first, is an excellent variety ior growing out of 
doors extensively. A recent French variety named Luxonne is well spoken of 
—large, graceful, and very free and hardy. Its fragrant flowers appear’ well 
above the leaves. There are few difficulties to overcome in Violet culture. 


VIOLETS AFTER FLOWERING. 

One of the worst pests that afflict the Violet is red spider, and this is 
largely promoted by planting on hot borders, where the soil becomes dry very 
quickly. At this time the position the plants are to occupy in summer must be 
decided upon, and an east aspect is advisable, where the sun shines only during 
a portion of the day ; the Violets are not then dried up, and therefore not so 
apt to suffer from red spider attacks. Avoid rank-growth, which does not 
signify prosperity—rather that foliagé is produced at the ‘expense of flowers. 
Never use strong manure, but mix with the soil such“fnaterial as burnt garden 
refuse, road sweepings, or loam if required. Dig this in now, letting tere be 
a depth of 15in. to the Violet bed, and the soil should remain rough for 
rains to sweeten until planting time comes in April, when it will be fresh and 
suitable for the roots to work into at once. Plant strong, .well-matured crowns, 
give the soil advised plenty of water when the summer is very dry, and an 
abundance of Violet flowers should be the result in autumn and winter. 


THE Decipuous DAPHNEs. 

There is no sweeter group of deciduous shrubs than the Daphnes, which 
flower almost continuously from autumn until the spring has far advanced. One 
is thinking now of the group represented by Daphne Mezereum, or tne Mezereon, 
as it is more familiarly called in English gardens. The variety of this named 
autumnalis opens in the autumn, when its dark-coloured fragrant flowers are very 
welcome, During mild weather the Mezereon expands freely in the winter, but 
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much, indeed everything, depends upon the weather. Whilst frost prevails the 
buds refuse to open, but with a change in the weather expand at once in the 
sunshine and warmth. We saw lately several bushes on the point of bursting into 
flower and flooding the garden with fragrance. The species, the common Mezereon 
of the garden, has light purplish rose flowers ; but there are double varieties, and 
the sin le creamy white, which is even freer than the type, is quite a change from 
the purp'e colouring. The ivory-white flowers cluster thickly upon the shoots, 
and make a brave show. To get the full richness of the Daphnes they must be 
grouped, the number of plants to go in each group depending upon the size of 
the grounds, At the base may be planted Winter Aconites, Scillas, and other 
early-flowering bulbs. 
THE STAR, OR STELLATA, PRIMULAS. 

The hybridist is always evolving some new flower from an existing type, 
but this group takes one back to almost the original species. It is entirely 
distinct from the formal kinds which fill greenhouses with colour at this season. 
P. stellata, or the Star Primrose, is free, even graceful, the flowers not large 
individually, but so bountifully produced, that the plant supports a heavy burden 
when in full beauty. For this reason it is useful to cut for the house graceful 
little sprays, which cannot be obtained from the more usual race. The Star 
Primula is white, but with age the flower becomes flaked sparsely with colour, 
this detracting in no way from its beauty, as there is now a rosy form, which is 
quite as free and dainty as the original, in time, no doubt, other forms being 
acquired. Seeds are as readily raised as in the other type, and there is less fear 
of failure, as the plants are so free in growth. When in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons at Reading lately we saw a houseful of the white and 
Lose varieties, a bright picture of colour on a murky January day. 

AN UNCOMMON VEGETABLE. 

The English gardener seems to cling to a few kinds of vegetables, the 
Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, and so forth, but this wholesome selection should be 
varied with roots of the nature of Celeriac, or the Turnip-rooted Celery, and 


Sporting Pictures on 


ID it hurt?” was the first question put by an admirer 
of a very beautiful design done on the arm of the writer 
by that master of tattooists, Sutherland Macdonald. 

This very question is one that will be most often heard after an 
ejaculation of wonderment at the perfection of design which has 
placed this tattoo artist far above and ahead of any other Western 
tattooist. It will be well to answer the question at once, and I 
think that what follows may be taken to represent the average 
opinion of those who have undergone the novel sensation of being 
tattooed in London. ‘No, it does not hurt much,’ and the 
degree of sensitiveness, if it may be so called, depends greatly 
upon the temperament of the person operated upon. 

Mr. Macdonald's experiences have been varied, so varied, 
indeed, that he can count among his clientéle all nationalities ; 
and it may be truly said that samples of his work exist in every 
country in the world, his interest being much centred in South 
Africa just now, every mail from which mentions one or other of 
his clients. Among his wealthy clients there are none so fearless 
and ready to undergo the process of tattooing as those country 
gentlemen who areknown to-day 
as the finest sportsmen of 
our leading counties. Look at 
the illustration of ‘ Tally Ho!” 
for instance. This picture is 
‘“‘engraved”’ on the forearm of 
one of the most popular Masters 
of Hounds in England, and is one 
that has been much admired. 
The fox’s head, the brush and 
the hunting crop, together with 
the popular motto, form a tout 
ensemble which reflects great 
credit upon the artist. 

Among the most popular 
designs, regimental and private 
crests take an easy first, and 
some of them are very beautiful 
and elaborate. Indeed, photo- 
graphic reproductions do not do 
justice to the beauty of the 
designs, for the loss of colouring 
must be remembered. Blue, 
green, red, yellow, and black are 
used with great effect, especially 
on the plumage of gorgeous 
birds and snakes, not to speak 
of magnificent Chinese and 
Japanese dragons. Sporting 
scenes are also. very popular 
with many country gentlemen, 
and especially among big game 
hunters. 

Though Mr. Macdonald 
always endeavours to reproduce 
his designs true to Nature, there 
are many who prefer a touch 
of imagination and improvisa- 
tion in the designs they may 
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MERCILESSLY. 
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Scorzonera. Celeriac is delicious served wi:h sauce, and wholesome too, but it 
is rarely seen upon English tables, although common enough abroad, where, to 
our discredit, vegetables are more varied and served in daintier ways than in 
England. Most of the roots consumed here are actually imported, surely quite 
needless in a country where this produce can be grown as well asin any part of the 
Continent. Celeriac is very easily grown, requiring no special position or soil— 
simply well-dug ground. Sow the seeds early in March thinly in pans, mvci 
in the same way as Celery is treated, pricking out the seedlings when of sufficient 
size to hanile into other boxes, Early in May transplant to their summer 
quarters, selecting either a west or south aspect for preference. Unlike Celery 
grown for consumption when raw, grow Celeriac upon level ground, having 
during the winter thoroughly dug up the soil and left it rough for rains and 
frosts to sweeten it. Before planting rake the surface down until it is level, then 
plant in rows 2ft. apart, with a space of 18in. between each root. Dur ng 
dry weather especially give liberal supplies of water, varied in summer wth 
liquid manure, and good growth is promoted by stirring the soil occasionally 
with a hoe. Unlike some roots, Celeriac must not be exposed to frost. Lift 
them before this occurs, and store in sand or ashes in a cool room, where, fo: 
example, Potatoes are kept. From this store remove them as required, 
HELIOPHILA SCANDENS—A NEW GREENHOUSE CLIMBER. 

This will probably become quite a popular greenhouse climber. It flowers 
at this season, and seems so delightfully free that its graceful flower sprays 
quickly gain attention. It reminds one at first of some white Jasmine or a small 
form of the pretty Clematis indivisa, but it is quite distinct from either and is as 
vizorous in growth, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with 
many firs:-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who 
may require the services of a reliable man. 


the Human Skin. 


select. Here is an instance in point. The subjects under notice 
are two hawking scenes. The bird of prey is shown in both 
cases in the act of swooping mercilessly upon his less agile prey. 
In the first instance we have an eagle-like creature with magni- 
ficent wings and outstretched claws. Though a fine production, 
it is not one that will meet with the approval of the falconer. 
The next picture, however, is true to Nature in every detail. We 
have here the less showy but actual hawk also in the act of 
swooping upon the helpless partridge directly below him, whilst 
the remainder of the covey seek flight in every direction. This 
excellent design was ‘“‘engraved”’ on the back of Captain C. E. 
Radclyffe, of Wareham, Dorsetshire, one of the greatest 
authorities on hawking and hawks in the country, and one whose 
exploits in that most exclusive of sports have been dealt with 
from time to time in the pages of Country LIFE. 
Among Mr. Macdonald's clients there are some of the most 
distinguished personages of Europe, whilst members of our Royal 
‘amily, among them H.R.H. the Duke of York, H.I.M. the 
Czarwitch,and Imperial and Royal members of Russian, German, 
Danish, and Spanish Courts 
have also had designs done on 
their persons by the same artist. 
Only recently he had a private 
commission which took him to 
St. Petersburg, while on another 
occasion he tattooed a millionaire 
on his yacht whilst enjoying at 
the same time one of the 
pleasantest yachting trips that 
have ever fallen to his lot. The 
millionaire and the artist cruised 
for several weeks until the work 
was completed. 

One well-known officer, now 
at the front, carries on his chest 
a complete fort weighted with 
guns and sand-bag fascines, the 
whole structure overtopped by 
the Union Jack, whilst a notable 
back picture is that of Rowland 
Ward’s “Jungle” in colours. 
Naval men also have their own 
designs, which naturally incline 
to subjects closely allied to their 
profession, such, for instance, as 
battle-ships, anchors, dolphins, 
and sharks; whilst yachting men 
have the bargee and the dis- 
tinctive flag of their clubs 
tattooed on either arms or chest. 
Others haye a taste for the 

grotesque, but perhaps _ the 
strangest of all requests was that 
of a well-known amateur boxer, 
who has had a huge bruise done 
directly over the heart. 

A well-known M.P., and 
director of one of our principal 
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railways, carries a locomotive engine on his arm. It would, 
however, be tedious to enumerate the variety of designs, for 
they range from a fly to an elephant, from a single initial to 
a £5 note, and mottoes in Oriental lettering; in fact, nearly 
every subject that has been treated in pen and pencil has 
been reproduced, and the clever way in which Mr. Macdonald 
introduces the minutiz of technique is evidence of an extended 
range of reading and study. He is especially ‘strong’ in 
heraldry, having made this the subject of many years’ close 
study. 

At his private residence at Surbiton, the artist has an 
aquarium and vivarium containing fishes, snakes, lizards, toads, 
tortoises, and many other “smaller fry,” for the study of natural 
poses. Should he observe any animal or reptile in a particularly 
graceful or striking pose, out comes his sketch book and the 
drawing thus obtained is elaborately finished, and ultimately 
finds a place in the stock albums which the artist keeps in his 
studio. This apartment, though not very large, is cosy in the 
extreme, the roof and upper portions of the walls being of glass. 
Almost filling the north end of the room is a glass case 
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containing numerous panel and cabinet photographs of the 
artist’s work, most of these being autograph presents sent 
to him by his clients. On the west wall are butterflies, birds’ 
wings, beautiful feathers, claws, and beaks of every description, 
photographs of animals, birds, and insects, some of which, 
more often than not, are called into requisition to serve 
as models, thus causing accuracy of design. On shelves 
running round the remaining sides are books upon books, all 
relating to the art of tattooing as practised in the Far East, 
besides numerous books of Japanese designs, to be copied 
according to the choice of the client. 

The artist’s tools, which form the most important item in the 
room, consist mainly of needles fixed into ivory handles by means of 
sealing wax. The needles in each instrument vary in number, 
according to the kind of work required, but the most important 
tool of all is an electric needle of the artist’s invention, for which 
the Letters Patent are seen hanging on the wall. When using 
this instrument a strange humming sound is heard as the delicate 
point punctures the skin at so rapid a rate that its move- 
ments are scarcely discernible to the naked eye. The needle is 
previously dipped in Chinese ink and is drawn over the surface 
of the skin in much the same way as a pencil, when a sketch is 
drawn on paper. It leaves behind it an indelible black line of 
greater or less thickness according to the pressure given. 

With some persons the process appears to inflict but very 
little pain, some having actually fallen asleep during the operation. 
Personally the writer found no great discomfort in the operation, 
and the slight soreness caused passed off in a couple of days. In 
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especially sensitive cases a mild solution of cocaine is injected 
under the skin where the design is to be placed, and no sensation 
whatever is felt, while the soothing solution is so mild that it has 
no effect whatever on the person operated upon except locally. 
While in the artist’s studio in Jermyn Street I saw him tattoo a 
number of clients. One gentleman came with the request to 
have some ugly tattooing obliterated. There were a wormy 
looking snake and a feeble monogram on one of his arms. The 
monogram was transformed into a red and black star; the body 
of the snake became the stem of a chrysanthemum, to which 
green leaves and a flower in brown and yellow were added; when 
finished there was no trace of the original design to be seen. 
Another gentleman had “a partridge coming down the wind” 
worked on his arm, and the brown shading of the feathers was 
very fine. A salmon fly in correct colouring was tattooed on 
another, but the finest work I saw was that on a certain gentle- 
man, who, with good-humoured kindness, displayed his picture. 
A huge, fearsome-looking dragon, in black, red, green, blue, 
purple, and yellow, covered his back from the shoulders to the 
waist. Around the waist was a belt of interlacing open work 
Greek pattern, several inches déep, in red and black, the fastening 
of the belt in front showed the Gorgon head of Medusa, with hair 
terminating in hissing serpents, this again enclosed in a buckle 
ornamented with a Grecian fret pattern. The fineness of the 
lines and the delicacy of the shading in these were exquisite. 

There is a strange fascination about this up-to-date fashion, 
for when a client has had one picture tattooed, he often adds 
another and another; many of these designs are from ideas 
gathered by clients during their travels, and there are several 
such gentlemen on whom Mr. Macdonald has been working at 
intervals for years. 

The Japanese have always been noted for their skill in this 
art, yet while Hori Chio, the cleverest of all Japanese tattooists, 
uses black, red, and brown, Mr. Macdonald uses in addition green, 
yellow, purple, and bright blue—colours he discovered the 
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application of by experimenting upon himself. He receives letters 
from his patrons now in all parts of the world, describing the 
sensation produced when these skin pictures are seen for the first 
time. There is such a picture on the back of one of our Colonial 
pioneers now in Africa. The superstitious natives regard him 
with veneration, and imagine his pictures to be infallible proofs 
of his superiority—in fact, they consider him a 
demi-god—their charm on one occasion helping 
him out of a difficult and most dangerous 
situation. AvBERT H. BroapweELt. 


Cross-country Steeplechasing. 
/ ee above is a new title, and may not be 


generally understood by my readers without 

a word of explanation. Well, then, it is 
the name suggested by that well-known authority 
on cross-country sport, ‘‘ Borderer,” for what has 
hitherto been erroneously termed ‘“ point-to-point ” 
steeplechasing, and is applied to racing over natural 
countries, as opposed to artificial steeplechasing over 
made courses. 

As everyone knows, the sport of steeplechasing 
originated in point-to-point races. No sooner, how- 
ever, did these become general tian the public 
began to clamour for a better view of them. Circular 
courses then came into use, followed by stands and 
enclosures, and thus it was that the regular steeple- 
chase meetings of forty years ago were gradually 
evolved. These races were still, however, run over natural lines 
of country, and artificial fences were unknown, until at last the 
people living in towns became desirous of sharing in the sport 
which had become so popular in the country districts. Now 
natural steeplechase courses are not to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London or other 
big towns, so that, as a matter of 
course, artificial courses came into 
existence to supply the popular 
demand. To the best of my 
recollection, the first of these was 
the old Woodside course, near 
Croydon, which was established 
about the year 1866. This proved 
such a financial success to its 
promoters that it soon had a host of 
imitators all over the country, and 
thus two sorts of steeplechasing, the 
natural and the artificial, flourished 
side by side—the former for the 
benefit of the country folk, the 
latter for the amusement of the 
townspeople. It was soon found, 
however, that the class of animal 
most suited to this new sort of 
steeplechasing was the ex-flat-racer, 
whose speed stood him in good 
stead over the made “ going-” and 
the easy fences of these artificial courses. These horses had, 
of course, to be specially schooled over made fences on their 
various training grounds, so that, in order to ensure good fields, 
clerks of courses continued to make their fences smaller and 
smaller, until at last the whole thing became a_ burlesque. 

Then it was that the National Hunt Committee 
passed their rule regulating the size of all steeple- 
chase fences, and thereby reducing all steeplechase 
courses to one cut-and-dried pattern. Had the 
committee limited this rule to artificial courses 
all would have been well; but, unfortunately, they 
applied it to natural countries as well. This, of 
course, put an end to all the old cross-country 
meetings. In many cases the farmers and land- 
owners on whose land these took place would not 
allow their fences to be cut about, and, even if 
they did, a course whose fences had been measured 
and cut down and dug out to suit the new rule 
could hardly be called a natural one. The good 
old stamp of horse which used to be bred, especially 
for steeplechasing, and was educated in the hunting- 
field—the best of all schools for chasing—was at 
a decided disadvantage with the galloping half- 
schooled weed from Epsom and. Newmarket, and 
farmers gave up breeding it, whilst the majority 
of hunting men ceased to take the smallest interest 
in a pursu.t which had ceased to have any affinity with cross- 
country sport. Thus it was, then, that some twenty years -or 
so ago steeplechasing over natural countries came to an end, 
and a new order of things arose—the imitation business, which 
has ever since then been the only form of steeplechasing 
possible. 

So far as it went this was all very well, and Londoners at 
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any rate have no cause to grumble, since they are catered for at 
such excellently managed establishments as Sandown, Kempton, 
Gatwick, Hurst Park, and Lingfield, all in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Metropolis, whilst similar institutions have been 
created for the inhabitants of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Newcastle, and various others of the 
most important towns in the kingdom. The 
country people, however, who have never been 
satisfied with artificial steeplechasing, have all the 
time hankered after the old style of thing which 
had been so popular with them, until it was 
“ruled” to death by the National Hunt Committee. 
This want they endeavoured to supply by reviving 
the old ‘“ point-to-point ” steeplechases, the real 
origin of the sport, and it was not long after the 
abolition of natural steeplechasing under National 
Hunt Rules that these came into popular favour all 
over the country. The times are very different 
now, however, to what they were when this form 
of sport was first started more than a hundred 
years ago. There are but few districts in England 
in these days where a suitable straight-away line of 
fair hunting country can be obtained, and when one 
of these is found the public take little interest in 
the racing over it, for the simple reason that they 
can see little or nothing of it. Once more, there- 
fore, has history repeated itself; circular courses 
have taken the place of the original lines of 
country from one point to another, flags have 
of necessity come into use, and the so-called ‘ point-to-point ” 
steeplechases of the present day are all run over circular flagged 
courses. 

So popular has this tentative return to natural steeplechasing 
become in the country districts that it has already reached that 
turning point in its career which 
sooner or later comes to every kind 
of sport, when it must either be 
properly organised and _ placed 
under the necessary control, or 
allowed to perish of its own 
abuses. The principal abuses 
which, for want of a governing 
body, are rapidly killing the 
present cross-country _ steeple- 
chasing, are the same rowdyism, 
illegal betting, welshing, and other 
malpractices which would have 
proved the death knell of steeple- 
chasing forty years ago, but for 
the creation of the National Hunt 
Committee, the absence of all rules 
and regulations as to the conduct of 
the racing itself, and the cutting 
down of the fences. Unless these 
are one and all reniedied, and at 
once, steeplechasing over real GEISHA. 
“countries ’’ will, for the second 
time in its history, be brought to an untimely end. And what 
is required to put an end to these and place the sport on a sound 
basis? Very little. Sufficient police, competent officials, a code of 
rules, a calendar of races past, and an official inspector of courses. 
But how are these things to be done? Police and officials 
cost money. Where is it to come from? The 
obvious answer is, from fees charged for admission 
to stands or enclosures, within which spectators 
would be safe from the outside mob, and from 
which a_ better view of the racing could be 
obtained. Here, however, the National Hunt 
authorities block the way with their rule prohibiting 
anything of the sort. With regard to the cutting 
down of fences, this is fast rendering the whole thing 
a burlesque. I rode last season over one course 
which was nothing but a line of gaps from start to 
finish, and over another on which every fence had 
been cut down to about 3ft. high, whilst on 
a third there was more than one perfectly artificial 
fence. So long as these meetings are left entirely 
in the hands of independent secretaries, this is an 
abuse which will grow worse and worse, and is 
again the fault of those in authority, who take no 
notice of it, and who even allow their rule as to 
flags to be treated with open contempt. According 
to their existing law, every horse that ran in 
the vast majority of last season’s point-to-point meetings 
could be disqualified from ever running under National Hunt 
Rules. 

The fact is that the National Hunt Committee will neither 
take any cognisance of cross-country racing themselves—-except 
to try and render it impossible—nor allow anyone else to assume 
control of it. This being so, surely it is time that it were 
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taken out of their hands. All that is required is a first- 
class committee, a few simple rules, and, above all, an inspector 
of courses. When this is done we shall again see real steeple- 
chases over real “countries,” such as were those at Rugby, 
Market Harborough, Bedford, Cottenham, Crewkerne, Ayles- 
bury, and Gatcombe, in the Isle of Wight, and run for 
by such horses as Congress, Scots Grey, Chimney Sweep, Path- 
finder, Zoedone, Goldfinder, and Gazelle. The best thing for 
the National Hunt Committee to do would be to hand over the 
“cross-country ” branch of steeplechasing to a sub-committee 
of Masters of Hounds, who would act under the existing National 
Hunt Rules, but with special powers for dealing with all racing 
over purely natural countries. Outpost. 
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ISS ELSPETH CAMPBELL, whose portrait forms our 
frontispiece this week, is the daughter of Lord and Lady 
Archibald Campbell. Her father, educated at Edinburgh 
Academy, Eton, St. Anrdews University, and Gottingen, and 
second son of the Duke of Argyll, is one of the senior managing 
partners in Coutts and Co.s’ bank. He is also keenly interested 
in the Highland Association, of which he has many times been 
president. Lady Archibald Campbell is the third daughter of the 
late Mr. James Henry Callander, of Ardkinglass and Craigforth. 


NE of our portraits of the week is that of Lady Harfopp, 

who was married in 1895 to Sir Charles Edward Cradock 

Hartopp, fifth Baronet. Lady Hartopp is the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Wilson, M.P., of Warter Priory. 
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O the lover of Nature a ramble along the seashore is generally a 

source of delight. Very pleasant is it at all times to listen to 
‘*The myriad shriek of wheeling water-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef,” 
to inhale the strong, keen breeze, and to view the many sights seen in that care- 
less hour spent ‘far from the madding crowd.” To the shooter this pleasure is 
doubly enhanced by the varied possibilities of sport which the huntress Diana 
may ordain hint. 

There is a stretch of coast on the Norfolk side of the Wash which is very 
dear to my heart. I have spent many a long hour in tramping after the wild- 
fowl which frequent the locality, and, though often failing to make a large bag, 
have always extracted great enjoyment from the walk. 

Take a typical day late in September. S—- and I start off at about ten 
o'clock with the dropping tide. He walks about 1ooyds. from the water, while 
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I take the sea-line. On we tramp past the old chalk cliffs, past the mussel beds 
left high and dry by the receding tide, past the remains of a submerged pine 
forest. By-and-byeI notice a grey streak making straight at me ; down on one 
knee, for they are a small company of knot. They pass 30yds. away, seven of 
them in a lump; four drop to the first barrel, and I pull down the hindermost of 
the remaining trio with the choke. Meantime S—— shoots once or twice, and 
later I crumple up an oyster-catcher which comes to my call. Just about here 
is the place where the other day, after the gale, I found a seal stranded. Seeing 
the beast splashing in a foot of water I stalked him carefully. When within 
about 1oyds. I concluded the creature must be ill or wounded; he stared at 
me with huge black eyes, occasionally making spasmodic efforts to escape. 
Not even a gentle application of my toe seemed to rouse the wretched thing to 
betake itself from its precarious position, where most prowling gunners would 
have been only too ready to pot it. However, the pater was shooting with me 
that day and came to see what was exciting my attention. When he got within 
about 5yds. the seal turned, cast one look at him, and shuffled off with apparent 
ease into deeper water. It was a strange occurrence altogether ; one rarely gets 
to such close quarters with seals ; this appeared to be either the grey or bearded 
seal, as it was lighter than the ordinary species, and had a sort of beard under 
the mouth, 

All this by the way. As I walk on I try an unsuccessful shot at three 
cormorants, and get a good view of a fine red-throated diver. I time some of 
the fellow’s dives ; the longest is about 45sec. 

S— — joins me at the marsh, which is about four miles from our starting- 
point. The marsh itself is about three miles long by one and a-half broad, 
covered with sea lavender and intersected in every direction by countless creeks, 
Here is the favourite haunt of duck and waders innumerable. During this last 
September I killed there mallard, teal, curlew, whimbrel, godwit, snipe, heron, 
golden plover, redshank—as well as the rarer greenshank—and on one lucky 
day a stray reeve, besides smaller birds, such as sand-pipers, dunlin, etc. 
It would never surprise me to find here either the spotted redshank or 
the avocet; that, however, is a pleasure still to come. To-day we find 
redshank in hundreds and curlew galore, but very wild. S—— kills an 
unwary whimbrel which gets up from a deep creek and flaps away with undula- 
tory flight ; I get one or two redshank. Halfway through the marsh we meet a 
local gunner, who, however, has met with no great success to-day. 
He shows us his gun, an old muzzle-loader, and tells us how, in the 
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winter, he got four dozen knot at a right and left—‘‘ Got ’em as they lifted, sir,” 
also how he killed three swans one evening. To-day he has only got three 
snowdrops, 7.¢., sanderlings. He points to some curious scores on the mud 
banks. ‘‘ Know what they marks are, misters?” We profess ignorance, and 
learn that the marks are made by grey mullet feeding at high tide. 
He rather amuses us by taking out his ramrod and wading cautiously into 
a big creek. In a moment we see him make a quick motion, and he brings out 
a 6in. long dab impaled on the end. ‘‘ Plenty of ways of making a living 
hereabouts, if only a slow one, eh, misters?” We invite him to fill his pipe at our 
expense, which he does, nothing loth, and then move on with varying luck till 
we reach the end of the marsh and rest. We spread out our bag—oyster-catcher 
one, whimbrel one, redshank seven, knot five, godwit two, ringed plover four, 
dunlin eight ; not a big total, but earned by honest hard work. Up again and 
back through the marsh. A curlew falls to my gun, while my friend stops 
three godwits out of a flock. Then homewards, for we are well tired and 
twilight is beginning to gather. GUTHRIE OWEN. 
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O the foundation of great families in the seventeenth and Powys, the second of two well-known brothers, both of whom 
eighteenth centuries the law contributed the largest were judges, though Sir Thomas gained greater fame and fortune 
share, far more than the army, or even than trade. than his elder brother Sir Lyttleton Powys. Both were 
Lilford Hall was acquired and in part rebuilt by Sir Thomas independent, not to say dogmatic, in their interpretation of 


the law. But if they were 
ostinate they were upright; . 
aid Sir Thomas won the regard 
of his countrymen by sacrific- 
ing Court favour to principle 
on an occasion when such a 
course might have spelt ruin. 
He was Attorney-General to 
James II., and in this capacity 
had to prosecute the Seven 
Bishops, with Sancroft at their 
head, who refused to read the 
Declaration of Indulgence. He 
conducted the case so fairly 
that the accused had the full 
benefit of the law, a rare 
privilege in days when State 
trials were almost certain to 
result in a verdict of guilty. 
For this he met with much 
favour after the Revolution, 
and was able to purchase the 
magnificent house and estate 
which his descendants still 
enjoy. His great grandson 
was created Lord Lilford, and 
if the continuance of the stately 
home in his own line is part 
of the posthumous reward of 
a patriotic lawyer, then Sir 
Thomas Powys has received 
his in full. Impressiveness is 
the chief attribute of Lilford 
Hall as a specimen of architec- 
ture. It towers among the 
big trees and rolling lawns by 
the River Nene, a fine specimen 
of complete design of the stately 
order of Renaissance-Tudor 
work. Unlike most of the great 
houses of that time it is very 
lofty, very compact, and has 
no after-thoughts or additions. 
Though really developed from 
an earlier mansion, it looks as 
though it had taken shape in 
everlasting stone, exactly as the 
architect conceived the design 
and set it out on paper. The 
grey limestone of which it is 
built is so good and hard that 
were it not for the lichen on it 
the house would appear new, so 
sharp are the mouldings, and 
so little touched by time. 

It is a splendid house, 
clean cut and_ upstanding. 
The very chimneys are like 
colonnades. of stone, sky- 
touching, cloud compelling. 
From the pierced parapets of 
the terraces’ below to the 
stepped gable tops and massive 
oriels of the front all is a 
perfect whole, imposing from 
Sopyrigh = THE GARDEN SEAT; LORD AND LADY LILFORD AND CHILD. “ct. its concentration and mass, and 
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most appropriately set in scenery, which owes much to its trees 
and little to natural outline, so that the appearance of the house 
is rendered more striking by contrast. Endless grass and trees 
surround the hall. From the entrance to the house is a 
secondary park, known as the lawn, full of large beeches, oaks, 
and elms. A family called Elms owned the estate before Sir 
Thomas Powys purchased it, and the elms are said to have been 
planted by them. Behind the house, and away to the east and 
north, stretches the deer park. On the south, beyond the stone 
arches and terraces, lies the formal garden, sloping gently to a 
pierced stone balustrade, in front of which stands a long row of 
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sentinel Irish yews. Mr. Robinson has.denounced this balustrade 
and its yews as one of the worst examples of formalism in 
gardening. But we may assume that by “ worst” he means 
“complete,” and it cannot be denied that as a finish to this 
particular formal garden it is appropriate enough. 

The formal garden itself has for its sole object the giving of 
colour and brightness to the front of the big grey house, otherwise 
the cold tints of the stone and of the long green slopes of the 
lawn, with its cool shadows, would leave on the beholder a 
sense of chill and depression. Lilford Hall needs all the colour it 
can get, even if this be given by red paths and masses of 
“bedding out,” which is there 
extremely well done. But the 
gardens proper of Lilford Hall 
are separate and distinct from the 
house and its setting of formal 
walks and patterned beds _ of 
flowers. Beyond the _ counter- 
slope of park which faces the 
formal garden lies the enclosed 
and separate area known as the 
pleasure grounds. It is here, not 
at the house, that the pleasures 
of the garden must be sought as 
a place to wander in and see the 
beauty of trees and flowers, and 
it is here that guests are enter- 
tained when a garden party is 
given. Here are the flowers and 
the old walls, the shady lawns, 
the yew walks, and the natural 
flowering trees. Broad acres of 
lawn, masses of flowering trees, 
sii especially lilacs and hawthorns, 
form the outer zone. The lilacs 
in spring are wonderful. They 
form the centre of every clump or 
grow in masses alone. The air is 
heavy with their perfume, and the 
ancient may trees seem covered 
with showers of lightly-fallen snow, 
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sinall pools, overhung with oaks 
and walnuts, and covered with wild- 
fowl waiting to be fed. Cast in a 
handful of grain, and the surface is 
violently agitated by the down- 
ward rush of the diving duck, 
which plunge below the surface at 
the moment when the food sinks, 
while the others remain to con- 
sume what floats upon the top. 
To the centre of this wild plea- 
saunce, where the flowers have 
their kingdomand assured dominion, 
the architect and the landscape: 
gardener have added the charms of 
grey stone walls and terraces, steps 
and colonnades, and walls of close- 
clipped yews, the halfway step 
between the appearance and reality 
of garden architecture. The walled 
garden, with its pears hanging 
against the grey stone, its deep 
green walk, and lines of herbaceous 
border, backed by espalier fruit 
trees, owes its main beauty, like 
most walled gardens, to its walks. 
By the sides of these the back- 
ground which is used in the some- 
what similar garden at Helming- 
ham Hall, in Suffolk, with excellent  Z. Dicks. 

effect, might well be employed to 

give more colour. At Helmingham a background to the her- 
baceous border is formed by masses of clematis, and sweet peas 
are trained on tall wire netting, thus completely screening the 
interior of the rectangle into which the garden is divided, within 
which the necessary, but not always ornamental, vegetables for 
the house are planted. 

The walled garden at Lilford joins two other gardens of special] 
use and purpose. One is the children’s garden. It is an ideal 
child’s garden, with a nice big summer-house thatched with reed, 
its own cherry tree and pear tree, old stone walls, and a dear 
little fountain, just the place for imaginative children to be 
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happy in and make believe all kinds of delightful adventures 
and triumphs of planting flowers and harvests of fruits from 
their own trees. Close by is a pond, which contains a feature 
not common in gardens. It is inhabited by a tame and friendly 
otter. A former otter which lived there was so completely 
domesticated that it would follow the falconer wherever he went 
and catch fish for him. It was caught when a blind kitten, and 
brought up with a bottle. When it grew up it became so tame 
that if let loose among a crowd it would find its master by scent 
as quickly or quicker than a dog would under the same difficulties, 
Parallel with the walled garden runs the yew walk, leading to 
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the rose garden. AIEEE 
The approach, 
between dark 
walls of. yew, 
makes the 
bright roses, 
springing up 
their arches and 
light arcades, 
look rosier still. 
Vines climb up 
the inner wall, 
variegated ivies 
of many sorts 
creep upon the 
terrace parapet. 
The rose garden 
itself is, like all 
good rose gar- 
dens, devoted 
mainly to green 
turf and the 
varied offspring 
of the queen of 
flowers, except 
that against the 
dark yew hedges 
are masses of 
sunflowers and 
Michaelmas 
daisies. The 
roses grow on a ring of light arches surrounding a fountain. 
This is a natural rose country, and no one would credit the 
fact that thirty years ago this rosary was an orchard. Crimson 
Rambler, Duke of Edinburgh, and many tea roses grow 
luxuriantly. In the outer zone of these pleasure grounds the 
houses of the birds, exquisitely kept, abutting on smooth lawns, 
and inhabited by creatures whose form and movement are alike 
beautiful, give a fresh note of interest. Birds and gardens seem 
made for one another; andin this garden the notes of the chough 
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and the call of 
the cranes 
mingle with the 
cooing of the 
wood - pigeons 
and the song of 
the native birds. 

The present 
year has seen 
the permanent 
addition to the 
pleas u re 
grounds of a 
rock garden. It 
was developed 
from an_ old- 
fashioned 
fernery, by 
letting in light 
and air, using 
the water which 
trickled from 
the old rock- 
work to form 
pools, and by 
adding rock- 
work — suitable 
for the moun- 
tain plants to 
grow on either 
side. Thus it 
combines effectively the charm both of the rock and water 
garden, while each group of stonework, though falling into 
the general scheme, makes a separate little territory with its 
own flowers and plant life. To watch the growth of every 
individual plant is half the charm of these sub-Alpine gardens. 
Their care is the light side of floriculture. It realises equally the 
dream of child gardeners and the ideals of past masters of the 
art. There is no end to the solicitude it claims for single plants, 
and those often of the minute and star-like order, tiny floral 
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constellations on their firma- 
ment of stone. 

The growth of this garden 
shows the power of water and 
sun. It was only made and 
planted in March. By the 
summer’s close it was a thing 
of beauty. In the pools flower- 
ing rush blossoms, and on the 
surface water-lilies, red, pink, 
yellow, and white. The water 
flows quite naturally from the 
rocks into the pools, which are 
set round with trees, tall water 
grass, and rushes. On the 
rocks red Portulacas, with 
blossom as _ brilliant as 
pomegranate, Dianthus 
(Napoleon III.), and others 
of that family flourish  ex- 
ceedingly. Among the most 
effective in groups or large 
patches of growth are Andro- 
sace lanuginosa and A, 
sarmentosa, Primula rosea, and 
of gentians acaulis and verna. 
Hardy cyclamens occupy shady 
corners, and many campanulas 
and veronicas, especially 
rupestris, which delights in 
draping rocks, give soft colour. 
But for genuine brilliant hues 
the Dianthus Napoleon III. 
and Atkinsoni have few equals. 
In the bog garden which 
fringes the pools Cypripedium 
spectabile, pubescens, and 
parviflorum, and Trillium 
grandiflorum did well. Of the flowering shrubs cistus of 
sorts, Rhododendron ferrugineum, and Daphne Cneorum have 
flourished exceedingly. Out of some 400 varieties growing in 
this miniature valley of rocks, many are uncommon and 
some really rare. Among these are Erigeron Trimorphia 
and E. trifidus, Saxifraga squarrosa, Pentstemon Halli, 
Campanula ‘Raineri, Globularia nana alba, Petrocallis 
pyrenaica, and many others. Edelweiss grows as if native 
to the soil, Alpime antirrhinum and its relations, with scarlet 
thyme and white thyme, Alpine wallflowers, and Genista przcox, 
campanulas, white heather, and glacier birch have so covered 
the rocks with stars, bells, globes, cups, caps, tufts, balls, and 
pendants formed by the hundred bright flowers of the moor and 
mountain that the fancy can scarcely distinguish the individual 
plants blended in the whole. The most recent addition is the 
escallonia from the west county, Lady Lilford being anxious to 
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add one of her county’s choice shrubs to the growth of the rock 
garden. Before long the flowering shrubs will boast the addition 
of all the newest varieties of lilac; at least twelve kinds of new 
and improved lilacs have now joined the number of these ancient 
and established favourites in the pleasure grounds, where they 
flourish so luxuriantly. 


A BOOK OF. THE DAY. 

“6 ENGEANCE is Mine,” by Andrew Balfour (Methuen), is the work 
\ of one of the younger school of romancers rather than of novelists, 

for the existence of which Stevenson’s great success is mainly zespon- 

sible. Moreover, Mr. Balfour, its author, is a man who has won his spurs 
already in ‘* By Stroke of Sword” and ‘*To Arms.” Primarily, it is a story 
of wild adventure, which is fiercely interesting in the reading. There is no 
skimping of matter in it, and the reader gets full value, in quantily, at any rate, 
for his money, and the quality is at least spirited. Let me try to enumerate 
some of the adventures recorded in 
a brief space. Neil Darroch, a young 
advocate at Edinburgh, is the grandson 
of Ian Darroch, having had a French 
mother. Ian is a fierce old Jacobite 
squire of the West Coast of Scotland, 
animated by undying hatred of the 
English, which he has handed on to 
Neil, and in league with smugglers 
and wreckers. Geoffrey Darroch, 
Neil’s elder half-brother, is the son of 
an English mother. They meet when 
death threatens fierce old Ian. There 
is a shipwreck and a row with the 
smugglers. Next day Neil finds the 
still animate body of a_ beautiful 
woman in a cave, and the smugglers 
chase him. Geoffrey and Neil fight 
a duel without seconds in early 
morning while the smugglers watch. 
Neil is wounded. Geoffrey bribes the 
smugglers, who rush in to carry Neil 
away, They do,. There is a fight 
with the Preventive men at the mouth 
of the Solway. He is taken prisoner, 
escapes, is taken by the press-gang 
on to the frigate Rattler, is flogged, 
assau'ts the brutal Captain Gasket, is 
keel-hauled. There isa fine breathless 
start for you. Then the Rattler 
encounters the French ship . Toulon 
in the Mediterranean, Neil tries to 
get up a mutiny during action ; runs a 
plank across from an English to a 
French © port-hole ; dashes across, 
followed by intending mutineers, who 
promptly fight for their own. flag. 
This is particularly weil described in 
a passage which I quote, not only 
for its excellence, but also because 
it illustrates something which I have 
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to say later The scene described is between decks, the men addressed 
are a gun’s crew. 

** This is Gasket’s work,” said Neil, looking about him. 

The men did not answer ; the full meaning of what he said came home to 
them, but they were afraid. 

** Look here!” he cried, ‘‘ are we to be flogged and starved and shot like 
dogs to please him, and help him to win promotion? I’m going aboard that 
Frenchman, lads, and you can come if you like. TI’ll be quits with him before 
the day’s done ; we’re free men, not galley-slaves.” 

‘*That’s so!” shouted a sullen, heavy-featured rogue, who had picked 
oakum in his day. ‘‘ Lead on, and——,” he ended with a string of foul 
oaths. 

‘* Fetch a plank then,” said Neil, now full of his project, and with all his 
doubts gone. There were only half-a-dozen to follow him; but he knew the 
effect their presence on the enemy’s side wouid have. 

They quickly ran a plank from port to port, and, headed by Neil, crossed 
one after another to the Toulon’s under deck, which they reached unopposed. 

** Now,” said Neil, ‘‘ follow me. I can speak to them, so all will be 
well.” 

The men grinned. Neil could not help feeling ashamed of these traitorous 
Englishmen, but they served his purpose, He could not regard himself in the 
same light ; he had quieted his conscience most effectually. He had made them 
put on the caps of the dead Frenchmen they found, and mounting the companion- 
stairs, came out upon the main-deck, where a fierce fight was raging. The 
Rattlers had boarded forward, and driven the Toulon’s crew before them, but 
the latter had been rein‘orced from below, and were now making an effectual 
stand, slashing and firing, and shouting, to encourage one another. 

The moment was critical; Neil and his body of turncoats were in the 
rear of the Frenchmen. He saw at once how matters stood, and ran forward, 
shouting out: ** Voila vos amis! Vive la France, a bas les Anglais!” 

But he ran forward alone. His men had also recognised the situation, and 
it proved too much for them. They could see their shipmates closely pressed, 
and the blood in them was stronger than their thirst for vengeance on a flogging 
captain. 

‘* Bile me,” cried one of them, ‘if I help the Parlez-voos !” 

They stood irresolute, and then there aro-e a great cheer from below, and up 
came tumbling the crews of the next two guns, who had seen them cross the 
plank, and had followed hot-foot. So the Toulon was taken, and Neil 
Darroch’s treacherous plan failed. 

Neil Darroch was in a state of the utmost dejection. He took part with 
the rest of the crew in swabbing and clearing the decks, and this, added to his 
depression, nearly sickened him, His ruse had had exactly the opposite result 
from what he had intended. There was something ludicrous in its remarkable 
effects, but he was in no position to appreciate the grim humour of the 
situation. He felt dazed and stunned. While the ships bombarded each other 
he had forced himself to keep cool and collected ; but when at last his oppor- 
tunity came he had gone wild with excitement. He hid been madly eager for 
success, fully realising the boldness of his bid for freedom, and, lo! he had, so 
to speak, cut his own throat. Curiously enough the danger of his position did 
not appeal to him. Ile had never thought of the men who had known his 
design and had followed him, It would be easy for them to denounce him and 
exonerate themselves. They had merely to assert that they had boarded the 
Frenchman from very different motives te those which had influenced their 
leader. Their acts spoke for themselves, and who was to deny the truth of such 
a statement? And yet Neil never troubled his head as to whether any of his 
band of irresolute traitors survived or not. As a matter of fact, only two 
of them had fallen, and there might be four witnesses to compass his ruin, 
for to be convicted of such a design would mean nothing but the death sentence 
and a hempen noose. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ALTA CALIFORNIA. 
“ VT ACK,” said my foster-brother, “let me introduce you 
to——my wife.” 
At first I was so overwhelmed with surprise, so 
delighted at the sight of their kind, eager faces, that I 
had no words for them save those of affection and congratulation. 
Letty was rather pale, not being accustomed to the motion of a 
ship, so, when the excitement had abated, she went below, and 
then Courtenay told me at length what had passed since he bade 
me adieu on Southampton Water. 

Sir Marmaduke, it seemed, had hastened to the sick bed of 
Austin, who was now like to recover, though not entirely out of 
danger. Courtenay added bitterly that the villain, so far from 
repenting of the evil he had wrought, had poured such poison 
into his father’s ears that he—Sir Marmaduke—was fain to 
believe the shameful stories about Letty, stories now circulating 
in every pot-house within a ten-mile radius of Cranberry-Orcas. 
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The first thing to rouse him was the news that Gasket was dead. The 
second was still more startling. He had been sent below with a gang of men, 
and as he returned on deck he happened to be the last of his party. The 
Toulon had been put to rights by this time, cleaned and made ship-shape with 
that marvellous celerity which characterises the man-o‘war’s man when he puts 
his back to a job. They were still busy on hoard the frigate, splicing and 
knotting, and bending new sails, for she was a terrible wreck aloft, but Calthrop 
had drawn up part of his command on the Frenchman’s main-deck and was 
already telling off a prize crew. It was at this moment that Neil emerged from 
the hatchway, his tall figure dishevelled and begrimed, his clothes blood-stained, 
his face so black with powder that its miserable look could not be seen. 

The instant the men caught sight of him they burst into round after round 
of cheering. In their hearty, manly way, they forgot or put aside any past 
dislike to the silent, sneering man who, in their opinion, had acted like a hero 
and turned the tide of battle in their favour. The four men who knew 
differently chanced to be on board the Rattler, and they so far had held their 
tongues. Rough and ignorant, they were at first afraid to make any 
charge which might possibly reflect upon themselves. Their little game 
would probably be private blackmail, but as yet they had not had time to 
settle their plans. 

So, Gasket being dead, Neil is complimented by the first lieutenant, 
confesses, and is sent away in the prize. There is plenty more of adventure, 
including Neil’s contrivance of the escape of a Gascon adherent of the Emperor 
Napoleon—the said Gascon rather a second-rate D’Artagnan—from Corsica, 
their rescue from the perils of the sea in an open boat by the vessel conveying 
Napoleon to Elba, the escape of Napoleon, the gathering of the French forces in 
Paris, a plot to assassinate Napoleon, into an appearance of complicity in which the 
original girl of the cave comes, Quatre Bras, in which Neil fights for the French, 
and Waterloo, in which he fights for the English, and tries to rescue his brother 
in order to kill him afterwards, Altogether a thoroughly mean, impulsive, 
sentimental creature; a Celt with every Celtic vice, exaggerated even to 
caricature, is Neil Darroch. That comes out pretty forcibly in the passage 
which has been quoted. Neil Darroch had enjoyed some of the upbringings of 
a gentleman and the training of a lawyer. Yet the gaol-birds whom he tried to 
seduce from their allegiance in the Rattler were not, when it came to the pinch, 
capable of the desperate and despicable villainy which he planned on the spur 
of the moment. The Celtic nature comes out even worse at the end. It is 
not remorse or right reason, but mere silly sentiment, that moves Neil Darroch 
to make himself the left-hand man of the g2nd at Waterloo. He is laid 
senseless, slightly wounded, after Quatre Bras. He is roused by the low 
wailing music of a piper of the Black Watch. He wakes again to find himself 
lying near the body of a man inthe Highland Brigade. ‘God help me! I 
have been fighting against my own folk ”—which he might have known quite 
well before. He crawls into a shattered farmhouse, where ke finds a gigantic 
Highlander dying. He promises to take his place and to assume his uniform. 
He crawls to Waterloo just in time to join in the great and historic charge of 
the Gordons, he clings on the stirrup of one of the Greys as they charge ; it is 
his brother, and he saves him and looks like a hero. But his one thought is 
vengeance. Splendid as the writing is at this point, what though one hears 
the thunder of hoofs and the crash of musketry and the roll of drums, all this 
is really most inexpressibly sad. It is a thousand pities that ’a man who can 
write with the noble vigour of Mr. Balfour should spend his energies upon so 
mean a personality. And, asin the case of ‘‘ Gilian the Dreamer,” so in this 
case, it is necessary to protest that this betrayal of the Celtic character by the 
Celtic writer is really not quite fair. It is overstrained, and to a Celtic critic 
the biting feature in it is that it is based on truth. It reminds me of a melo- 
dramatic couplet which used to be on every hoarding in London : 

‘* A lie which is all a lie may be met and faced outright, 
But a lie which is half a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
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An old rake—even one of whom it was said that he protected 
women against all men save himself—is quick to impute evil ; 
and although Courtenay pleaded poor Letty’s cause to the best 
of his ability—with indiscreet passion, I doubt not—the Baronet 
merely smiled cynically, and remarked that he had been young 
and foolish himself. Whereupon my foster-brother lost both 
his wits and his temper, and flew into such a fury that 
Sir Marmaduke not only commanded him to hold his peace, but 
further warned him, under the severest penalties, not to set foot 
on the Abbey Farm. Courtenay swore to me that he could find 
but one way to silence the tongues of the gossips. He bought a 
special licence, and with my parents’ consent married the woman 
he loved. 

“And I thought of you, Jack,” he added, “ setting sail alone 
for a land that few have heard of. And I told your father what 
Mark: Jaynes told us about the opportunities that were as ripe 
pippins on a tree; and, by the Lord Harry, there is nothing to 
regret, old fellow. I have the best wife and the staunchest 
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friend that man ever had, a heart full of hope, and a sack full of 
gold.” 

“A sack full of gold?” I repeated, knowing the habits of 
this youth. ‘ Who gave you that?” 

‘*My father,” said Courtenay, the smile fading from his 
face. ‘* He sent me a thousand pounds and this letter, which I 
will read you. I had a mind to return both, but there was 
Lettice to think of, and all our pockets needed lining.” 

Then he read aloud the following letter : 


*¢ S1r,—You will find enclosed my cheque in your favour for 
one thousand pounds, all that you may expect from me, living or 
dead. You have flagrantly set my authority at defiance, and 
must accept the 
consequences, 
I send you this 
money because 
I wish to assist 
you in leaving 
England. The 
more miles you 
place between us 
the better I shall 
be pleased. So 
far as I am con- 
cerned, these are 
your funeral ex- 
penses. 

“ Faithfully 
yours, 

‘* MARMADUKE 
VALENCE.” 


The letter 
was sealed with 
the big seal that 
always lay upon 
the Baronet’s 
desk, and I noted 
the different 
quarterings, —in- 
cluding the Plan- 
tagenet lions 
passant gardant, 
for Sir Marma- 
duke claimed 
descent from 
John of Gaunt. 
Not a spilled 
speck of wax 
betrayed haste or 
nervousness; the 
impression was 
as clean cut as Sir 
Marmaduke’s 
aquiline nose ; the 
fine delicate hand- 
writing™ was the 
outward and 
visible sign of a 
coldandconscious 
determination. 
Many changes 
might await 
Courtenay and 
me, but the man 
to whom one of 
us owed his birth 
and breeding, and 
the other his 
education, would 
die as he _ had 
lived—heartless, 
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grown. However, honest Mark consoled me. ‘ California,” 
said he, ‘‘ is no wilderness. The Spaniards are a gentle, mirth- 
loving people. °Tis a land of mertendas (picnics) and sunshine. 
And [’ll warrant that this fair-faced, golden-haired lady will be 
worshipped as a goddess. My friends at Monterey and Santa 
Barbara have never seen the like.” 

‘* Surely there are some English women there ? 

‘May be. I have not seen one. When we land there will 
be staring eyes at the presidio and beating hearts, for these Dons 
dearly love the sight of a beauty.” He chuckled and rubbed his 
big hands together. ‘* By God, she’ll prove a rare advertisement 
to me; for our goods, look you, will be sold aboard.” 

As we paced the deck together (Courtenay had gone below 

: to his wife), the 

old fellow opened 
his heart, which 
I have said before 
was of the softest. 
He was close on 
sixty, yet he, too, 
hoped to hold a 
bride in his arms, 
and this hope 
made him won- 
drous kind to the 
lovers. Thecuddy 
was filled with 
delicacies, 
cordials, pre- 
serves, tinned 
goods, and the 
like; forward, 
beyond the cook’s 
galley, were pigs, 
sheep, and four 
big coops of 
chickens; and aft 
the men had 
rigged up = an 
awning, beneath 
which were some 
comfortable 
chairs and a table. 
I told the captain 
that his vessel 
might have been 
a private yacht, 
and he answered, 
proudly, that few 
yachts were as 
well found as the 
Heron (that was 
the name of the 
barque), and 
none, he added, 
could outsail her 
on a long voyage. 
Courtenay, more- 
over, had provided 
books, not for- 
getting some 
favourites of mine, 
and he and Jaynes 
had bought mean 
excellent outfit. 

Lettice soon 
found her sea- 
legs. She and 
Courtenay were 
perfectly happy 
and contented; 
for the first month 
aboard the Heron 
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inflexible, unfor- c i was a honeymoon 
giving. “As he was swayming up the bare pole, Lettice appeared on deck.” such as falls to 
Having noted the lot of few. We 


the care exercised, I returned the letter to my friend with a sigh. 

‘‘Gad!” said he, ruefully, ‘I thought the sight of us would 
warm the very cockles of your heart, but you look as cold as this 
blue water.” 

“It beats me,” I muttered, ‘* how you obtained my father’s 
consent to your marriage.” 

‘“‘|’ve a tongue,” he laughed in reply, “‘and know how to 
use it. Your mother stood my friend.” 

His happiness and faith in the future put my fears to flight. 
After all, I reflected, these great matters of life and marriage and 
death lie beyond comprehension and criticism. Yet my mind 
misgave me when I thought of Lettice, a maid scarce out of the 
schoolroom, ill-equipped to suffer hardship, torn from my mother’s 
arms, flung from her warm nest before her pin-feathers were 


struck a spell of fine weather on leaving the Engiish Channel ; 
the wind was abeam, and our gallant ship slid thnough the 
roaring forties at a pace that amazed even the skipper. Both he 
and the mate opined that our luck was too good to last, but after 
crossing the Equator we caught the S.E. trade, and sped merrily 
on to Rio, our first stopping place. By this time the three of us 
knew the names of every article aboard from the truck to the 
false-keel. Knots were no longer knots to us; we could splice a 
rope, build up sennit, take an observation, and talk knowingly 
about currents. After leaving Rio we encountered head winds, 
and old Jaynes refused to risk the passage through the Straits of 
Magellan (now the common route, but then much to be dreaded 
unless sailing from the Pacifictothe Atlantic). Instead, we made 
the Straits of Le Maire, and passed through in safety, although the 
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weather was of the dirtiest and our decks so wet that for more 
than forty-eight hours we dared not venture outside the cuddy. 
We met more than one iceberg, but (advised of its proximity by 
the falling of the mercury in the ship’s thermometer) were 
enabled to steer clear. Jaynes told me that he feared ice as he 
did the devil, and it seems that in these latitudes vagabond bergs 
have sent more men to Davy’s locker than wind and sea together ; 
and wind and sea together off Cape Horn can make mountains 
in five minutes out of molehills. We got well to windward 
before turning north, and were fortunate-enough to find once 
more the S.E. trade, dur best friend, and also the océan current 
that sets in the same direction. Indeed the Pacific spread 
beneath our keel the bluest and smoothest carpet in the world. 
There is something indescribably enchanting about these summer 
seas. The lazy, leisurely roll of the ship, the soft, balmy breezes, 
the sense of isolation and distance, the vague, opalescent mists 
that steal so often and so noiselessly across the waters—these 
weave a spell that broods for ever in the memory. 

One day Courtenay, who was active as a cat, made a wager 
with the bo’sun that he would climb to the main-truck, and 
despite my remonstrance essayed what is held to be no easy feat 
for a land-lubber. As he was swarming up the bare pole, 
Lettice appeared on deck and became distraught with anxiety. 
The poor girl clutched my arm, and ’twas then, I think, that I 
realised the great love she bore her husband. What danger 
there was passed in a moment, and by the time Courtenay had 
regained the ratlins her fears had turned to anger, and she 
upbraided me bitterly for permitting such folly, as if I indeed 
were folly’s keeper. Old Mark mixed a bowl of punch in honour 
of the occasion, but not a drop would Mistress Valence swallow 
till Courtenay had sworn upon her lips a promise to keep nearer 
earth. ‘’Tis not alone your neck that you risk, but my heart,” 
she said with a tearful smile. 

“« Dearest,” he replied, “you are right. I thought to get 
nearer heaven, but my heaven is here’’—and he kissed her 
again. 

Presentiy they wandered aft; and old Jaynes winked his 
blood-shot left eye and smacked his lips. 

‘You and I, my lad,” said this ancient sinner, “ will find our 
heaven, and soon, I'll warrant! By God, sir, a man without a wife 
is a sheer hulk adrift in a stormy sea. There is that rogue, Ben 
Buston ; within six weeks we shall clap eyes on his senora and 
the red-headed brats. Ben and I were shipmates aboard one of 
the finest frigates in His Majesty’s Navy; but Ben lies at anchor 
now, and this is my last voyage.” 

I will frankly confess that at this time I was in no mood to 
talk of love, being somewhat soured, and—knowing nothing of 
women—somewhat disgusted with the humours of the fair. It 
seemed to me, I remember, a monstrous thing that I should be 
blamed by Letty for her husband’s folly. Truly, I had much to 
learn ! 

We touched at Valparaiso for fresh water, meat, and 
vegetables. Here, in Chili's principal port, 1 was made aware 
of the extraordinary effect of Letty’s blonde beauty upon men 
who had seen brunettes alone. As we walked the streets we 
were fairly mobbed, though the Latin race, I confess, is politer 
than the Anglo-Saxon—and the black-a-vized Chilehos were 
most careful not to hustle us nor to impede our progress. But the 
admiring glances that fell upon Letty’s golden curls were not to 
be misinterpreted; and the little baggage, you may be sure, 
missed none of them. 

“IT told you, Jack,” said old Mark, ‘that she would drive 
them crazy. These Dons have a pretty taste in women, and this 
ohe has set ’em afire.” 

I could not contradict him,.and was not sorry to find the 
stout planks of the Heron beneath my feet, and to see the 
lovely bay of Valparaiso fading astern. | reflected that a madder 
business than bringing this pretty firebrand from our cool northern 
country into these tropical latitudes had never been undertaken 
by sane men. Courtenay joked about it, and said that my solemn 
face would extinguish an auto-da-fé ; the hour was not far distant 
when he looked graver than I. 

The truth is that if Lettice was a pretty girl when she left 
Cranberry-Orcas, she was now a beautiful woman-—quite another 
matter. Love and ozone had lent magic tints to eyes and cheeks, 
seducing curves to limbs and ‘bosom. ‘The Latin maidens are 
very lovely when young, and the most accomplished coquettes 
under high heaven; but they are creatures of the night, daughters 
of the moon and stars, whereas Letty was a.true child of the sun. 

At Acapulco we took aboard a passenger, .a very honourable 
caballero, a Government official, as sly a looking fellow as I ever 
saw. From him we learned that, in 1836, Alvarado. had 
proclaimed Alta California an independent state (this, of course, 
in defiance of presidential authority in Mexico), and, after.a 
bloodless revolution, had invested himself with the powers of 
a dictator. Later, perceiving that the country could not, possibly 
maintain its independence, he: had sent despatches: to President 
Bustamente, submitting his allegiance, and demanding recognition 
as E] Gobernador Constitutionel de Alta California. Meantime 
Carlos Carrillo, the most powerful man in Southern California, 
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had been appoiated Governor in place of Alvarado. Civil war, 
in a word, was impending, for Alvarado refused to recognise 
Carrillo as chief executive. 

Our passenger, Don Miguel Soto (I’m ready to swear that 
he had no more right than I to the ducal name of Soto), was kind 
enough to assure me of his everlasting friendship and anxiety to 
place all he had (‘twas precious little) at my disposition. As 
this fellow will figure in these memoirs I make no apology for 
describing him at length. You may picture to yourself a tall 
and a graceful man, clad in an absurd green and yellow uniform, 
almost covered by a large black cape. He was of a pale com- 
plexion that contrasted queerly with a pair of bristling blue-black 
moustachios, and blue-black brows overhung two eyes that 
proclaimed this apocryphal Don’s kinship with the red race, for 
the irids were tawny as a wild cat's, and encircled with a peculiar 
glaucous-coloured ring. Pendant from these gems, for gems they 
were in lustre and corruscation, was a long, thin, pointed nose. 
For the rest, he was handsome in his way, and—as we learned 
later—a remarkable horseman. The Don knew no word of 
English, and was ignorant upon all matters not directly con- 
nected with: himself. The sun rose and set for him on the 
Pacific Slope. I discovered this—for he was too clever to be 
easily caught—by accident. One afternoon, as we were talking 
together, he showed me a sword of which he was inordinately 
proud, and as he pulled it from the scabbard assured me that it 
had been for more than a century in the possession of the Sotos ; 
that it had been forged and tempered in Toledo, and so on and 
so forth, calling the Blessed Virgin and all the saints to attest 
what proved a farrago of lies. For, examining carefully this heir- 
loom, I found upon the blade a tell-tale name—* Philadelphia.” 

‘‘ That word,” said Don Miguel, airily, ‘I cannot translate. 
If the sefor, who is, doubtless, a scholar, will interpret-———” he 
bowed and smirked, and for my life I couldn’t help smiling. 

“It niéans brotherly love,” I replied. ‘‘ A curious word to 
engrave upon a sword. There is a city of that name in the 
United States.” 

The friend of Alvarado pulled his moustachios. 

‘‘Is there?” he muttered. ‘I assure you, senor, I have 
never heard of such a town. It is possible that this village you 
mention—ah ! city you say —yes, this city, then, was named after 
my sword here, which has been, as I have told you, in the 
possession of the Sotos for so many generations.” 

I had wit enough to hide my dislike of this hidalgo, but 
Lettice refused to play the hypocrite, and the repugnance with 
which she received his compliments and flatteries provoked 
dreadful scowls from the cavalier; indeed, he protested to me, 
with many oaths, that woman had never so used him before, 
Nothing pleased him better than to boast of his bonnes fortunes, few 
ladies, according to him, were proof against the assaults of Don 
Miguel Maria Soto. 

Since I have wondered what our fortunes might have been 
had Letty concealed her dislike of this man. I cannot doubt 
that he hated her, and that his hatred proved a Pandora’s box 
of troubles. To my surprise and annoyance, Courtenay fell an 
easy prey to the Don’s flattery, and each day they walked and 
talked together, notwithstanding my remonstrance. 

“He is false as Judas,” said I to my foster-brother. 

‘Pooh, pooh,” he laughed. ‘‘ He has promised to be our 
friend at court.” 

‘At which court?” I asked; for ’twas plain that we had 
come to California in troublous times. 

‘‘] fancy he favours the South,” said Courtenay; ‘ but 
depend upon it he will trim his sails to the strongest wind, and 
he has as good as told me that our future shall be his care.” 

‘‘Words are cheap,” I retorted, hotly. ‘‘And, mark you, 
Courtenay, with a wife aboard, you had better steer clear of such 
craft. He carries the black flag, or I do him a grievous wrong.” 

My foster-brother smiled amiably. 

‘“« Dear little Letty,” said he. ‘‘ Do you know, Jack, she is 
really jealous because I walk with the Don.” 

I had noted this already, and had tried to console the pretty 
creature—quite in vain. I had now but a brother’s affection for 
her. ‘Tis a drastic remedy, but let a love-sick swain accompany 
a successful rival and his: wife around the Horn, and I'll warrant 
that his wound will be healed before he passes the Golden Gate. 
None-the less, a scar remains. 

‘“* She is yours to make or mar,” I rejoined ; and he smile 
again with the conceit .of youth. 


We. did not touch at either San Diego or Los Angeles, 
but steered straight for the Pacific capital, hugging the coast. 
The Santa Lucia Mountains fringed the eastern horizon, and 
the foothills were aglow: with colour after abundant. rains. 
It seemed to our ‘sea-weary eyes a paradise of peace and plenty. 
well-watered, for-every ravine had its rivulet, thickly wooded 


‘and: covered. with -rich grasses and wild flowers—poppies, the 


yellowest -in- the world, lupine imperially purple, and wild lilac. 
When the land breeze filled our sails, the perfume of the sage 
and other aromatic herbs floated across the shimmering waters, 
and the nights were so balmy that from choice I slept on deck. 
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Upon the morning of February 15th we passed the old 
mission of Santa Cruz, from which the bells were ringing for 
matins, and shortly after were lying snugly, with all sails furled, 
off Monterey. I cannot say that the first sight of the capital 
was inspiring. The place is finely situated, but the Don con- 
fessed that it had made no progress to brag of in five-and-twenty 
years. He pointed out to me the castle, a whitewashed adobe 
fort crowning a hill, the plaza, and some of the better houses 
belonging to his friends. These were all built of adobe and 
roofed with bright red tiles, and the only building worth looking 
at was the Presidio Church, with its handsome tower. Almost 
immediately the Custom House barge came alongside, and the 
Don, Jaynes, and I went ashore, leaving Lettice with her 
husband. I carried with me my passport that I had procured 
before I went to Spain, Courtenay’s passport for himself and 
wife, and some other papers. After some formalities had been 
observed we were received by Alvarado, and courteously treated 
by him and his staff. The Governor proved to be a handsome 
man—tall, finely formed, with black curly hair, an aquiline nose, 
white teeth, olive complexion, and charming manners. He made 
himself particularly civil to old Mark, and complimented me 
upon my Castilian accent. Then, after promising to pay his 
respects to Letty, whom Soto had described to those present 
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clusters on the boughs, and the dahlias made masses of 

bizarre colouring, we were taken by Mr. Cheal through 
his nursery gardens at Crawley, a quaint town on the fringe of 
‘sleepy Sussex. ‘‘ Sleepy,” that is, in the words of the writers 
of old, but an undeserved accusation in these days, when by its 
coast-line rich and populous towns have arisen, and in inland 
Crawley a large and 
important garden 
covers many acres. 

The writer well 
remembers the 
founder of the Low- 
field Nurseries of 
Crawley, the late 
Mr. John Cheal, who 
in 1870 founded the 
firm so_ successfully 
developed by his 
sons, Mr. Joseph and 
Mr. A. Cheal. He 
was an aged man 
then, but lived many 
years after we first 
knew him, until he 
reached the ripe and 
honourable age of 
ninety - six, strong 
testimony to a vigor- 
ous manhood and 
healthy outdoor pur- 
suit. 

Sussex is not the 
greatest of fruit grow- af tg 
ing counties; it is % 
neither so fertile nor 
warm as its neigh- 
bour, Kent, over 
which are spread many 
acres of fat iruit lands 
in the warm valleys, 
but Sussex can grow 
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as a dofa of surpassing loveliness, he retired, and we were 
free to exchange greetings with the British and American 
residents. 

To cut a tedious story short, the Custom House chief agreed 
with Jaynes, on receipt of a lump sum down, that our cargo 
should be sold from the ship both here and at Santa Barbara, 
and the sum paid, so Jaynes told me, was much less than he had 
anticipated. Our pleasure at this good fortune was somewhat 
dampened, however, by a talk with Thomas Larkin, an American, 
who was in the confidence of His Excellency. We learned from 
him also that Carrillo had assumed the purple in the south, and 
that both parties were at daggers drawn, although as yet no 
blood had been shed. 

‘* Alvarado needs friends,” said Mr. Larkin, with a significant 
glance at Jaynes, ‘‘and to that fact you can lay the warmth of 
your reception.” 

‘‘He needs the blunt, too,” replied old Mark, with his 
wicked wink, for the port dues and duties had been largely com- 
muted in His Excellency’s interests; ‘‘ but we want land, Tom, 
and plenty of the best in California.” 

‘* Ah,”’ said the Bostonian, “that, gentlemen, is not his to 
give—yet.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


A Sussex 


Nursery . 
Garden. . 

















‘splendid apples, 
pears, and other 
fruits, as witness 
the vigorous acres 
ef treesat Crawley. 
Messrs. Cheal have 
done much 
during the past few 
years, in helping forward the great fruit growing movement, 
to draw public attention to the money in the land when 
varieties are chosen to suit soil and climate. It is only by 
persistent efforts that one can overcome prejudice and ignorance, 
and also the wild, irresponsible statements of men who declare 
fruit growing the royal road’ to wealth and comfort. It is 
nothing of the kind. Embark upon the business without 
“experience, a_ ripe 
experience too, 
and hard cash, and 
the result is absolute 
failure. We _ have 
written before in 
Country Lire, and 
shall do so again, of 
the utter uselessness 
of growing fruit with- 
out careful training in 
the business, 

In the opening 
lines fruit and dahlias 
are grouped together. 
The reason is that 
Crawley is as re- 
nowned for its dahlias 
as for its fruit, and 
the Messrs. Cheal 
are, it is not too 
much to declare, 
pioneers in dahlia 
culture, especially of 
je single variety. 

‘Visitors to the great 
flower exhibitions in 
autumn must have 
already recognised 
this fact. But it is 
the apple, pear, plum, 
and the homely fruits 
of the English gar- 
den that occupy many 
well-tilled acres, and 
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make brilliant colour pictures in the sweet autumn-time, when 
the whole land is full of rich hues from fruit, leaf, and blossom. 
When in the Lowfietd Nurseries last September, and seeing 
bushes of. the great Forge apple—the apple of Sussex—bending 
with their weight of luscious fruit, Tennyson’s words were 
recalled : 
** Lo! sweetened with the summer light 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a sitent autumn night.” 

The cry was “‘there is no fruit this year,” but surely the wail 
had never reached this border-line of Sussex, where the trees, 
bush and other forms, and represented by a host of kinds, were 
trembling beneath their burden. A good nursery garden is an 
object-lesson to the fruit grower. The trees are tried upon 
various stocks, to ascertain the kind that is most suitable for the 
special variety, and whether the pyramid or bush form is most 
agreeable to it, as one kind succeeds upon a certain stock or in 
a certain place that behaves disgracefully elsewhere. Not many 
years ago Lowfield Heath was a bleak dreary waste, tipped with 
the colour of heather in August days, and the home of many a 
precious wild flower of moor and fen. All this has changed. 
The flowers of the moor have gone, and the flaunting dahlias, 
perfumed rose, and fruits of the earth are set out in brave array, 


A VIEW IN THE 


such as becomes a well-kept nursery garden. This open tract of 
land has, by persevering efforts, changed to a productive nursery 
simply by cultivation, thorough tilling of the ground, draining, 
and manuring. 

We mention all this to encourage the would-be fruit grower. 
If a bleak common, with cold and undrained soil, can by diligent 
and intelligent working be turned into profitable acres, this surely 
is a lesson to those who have an opportunity of attempting to do 
likewise. Shelter is provided by trim hedges, which protect the 
flowers of spring and the fruit of autumn. Mr. Joseph Cheal is 
one of our great authorities upon fruit culture in Britain, and he 
has recorded his experience in a book worth reading by all who 
want to know much about this important subject. He dwells 
upon the fact that ‘tens of thousands of bushels, handsome in 
appearance, regular in size, and uniform in quality,” are sent from 
over the seas to this country, and “the people will be sure to buy 
such samples until we can supply them with a sufficient quantity 
of better fruit at home.” 

These surely are wise words. Competition is, and always 
will be, keen in fruit growing in this country. Rosy-cheeked 
apples from sunnier skies than ours enter into the lists against 
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home-grown productions, but an English apple is preferred fcr 
its rich flavour to all others; it is a wholesome and nutritious 
sweetmeat, which when grown on the true principle will always 
command a ready and profitable return. Mr. Cheal further says 
fruit ‘‘ must be cultivated, not allowed simply to grow.” 

Exactly so; acres are covered with trees which simply exist. 
May be the painter delights in their moss-covered trunks, the 
gnarled branches and spreading disorderly growth, but all this is 
profit sacrificed for beauty. Apples properly grown are beautiful, 
too, in their veil of misty pink in spring and harvest of fruit, 
though their beauty is of another kind to the picturesqueness of 
a neglected orchard. 

Mr. Cheal is a strong believer in the importance of stocks, 
and we entirely agree with him ; but if we did not, we should soon 
be convinced by the trees at Crawley, bush kinds in particular, a 
form growing in popularity, as it may be accommodated in small 
as well as large gardens, and cordons occupy space usually filled 
with hedges, or features as useless to pay the rent. The trees on 
the English Paradise stock were remarkable, the stock to secure 
a harvest more quickly than in any other way, and those who 
have not attempted fruit culture with its assistance should do so 
at once, before the planting season finishes for the year. A few 
years ago a plot was devoted to the Bismarck apple upon this 
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stock; the area of ground was eighteen and three-quarter rods, 
holding 1,011 trees, which carried no less than 5,232 fruits. 
Fruit of the average size was weighed and measured, and the 
result was that this piece yielded no less than 54 bushels and 
2 gallons, or at the rate of 512 bushels to the acre, this, too, 
before the fruits had completed swelling. 

We do not wish to infer that anyone who grows apples could 
gain this rich harvest yearly, but such cold hard facts show that 
the old ways of culture should give place to those adopted by 
men who for many years have made fruit culture their study. 
The apple is the great fruit of the world, and deserves the highest 
culture. It is a good, nutritious, and wholesome food, a “ noble 
common fruit, best friend of man,’’ as Borroughs, the American 
writer upon the things of Nature describes it; ‘‘ following him,”’ he 
declares, ‘‘like his dog or hiscow, wherever he goes. His home- 
stead is not planted till you are planted, your roots entwine with 
his; thriving best wh<re he thrives best, loving the limestone 
and the frost, the plough and the pruning knife; you are indeed 
suggestive. of hardy cheerful industry, and a healthy life in the 
open air. Temperate, chaste fruit! you mean neither luxury nor 
sloth, neither satiety nor indolence, neither enervating heats nor 
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frigid zones. Uncloying fruit, whose best sauce is the open air, 
whose finest flavours only he whose taste is sharpened by brisk 
walk, or walking, knows ; winter fruit, when the fire of life burns 
brightest ; fruit always a little hyperborean, leaning towards the 
cold; bracing, sub-acid, active fruit. I think you must come 
from the North, you are so frank and honest, so sturdy and 
appetising. Youare stocky and homely, like the northern races. 
Your quality is Saxon.” 

Mr. Borroughs’s appreciation of the apple in America is true 
of our isles, but we must not rest content with foreign invasions 
of our markets, because one must face the plain fact that, so far 
English farmers and cultivators bemoan foreign competition 
without attempting to turn the tide. 

Well, perhaps this is a rather pessimistic view. We know 
there is an awakening, and before many years have sped perhaps 
the luscious English apple will grace our tables in greater 
quantity than is the rule in the present day. 

On that sunny autumn day pears and other good English 
fruits were in the garden, big pears hung in the orchard house 
with other fruits suitable to this treatment, and the whole place 
was gay with the colours of the dahlia. This might be called a 
dahlia nursery, and we know that in the single-flowered class the 
Messrs. Cheal are pre-eminently first. Their exhibits of this 
section have always carried first prize, and we thank them not 
merely for growing dahlias to such perfection, as this encourages 
others, but for the many new and beautiful varieties raised here. 

Weare avoiding strings of names. By consulting a catalogue 
of the firm the reader can gain in‘ormation to which this article 
is, as it were, the opening chapter; and the longer one lingers in 
this nursery the more hopeless it becomes to write about it at 
sufficient length to convey an adequate idea of its picturesqueness 
and importance. We must necessarily pass over many things— 
the wonderful collection of flowering trees and shrubs, becoming 
more popular every year, the crabs, cherries, lilacs, and other 
things that make beautiful the English garden; whilst of 
landscape gardening we can only say that the work of Mr. Cheal 
is seen in many counties, good solid work that tends to the 
beautifying of many towns and gardens. 

Those who are arboriculturists will be interested in a tree- 
lifting machine used by Mr. Cheal. By its means trees. from 
2oft. to 30ft. may be lifted with ease, because a large ball of earth 
is provided in which the roots are undisturbed. To accomplish 
the removal in this way is a great advantage, producing an 
immediate effect. Much could be written of this nursery, and 





) R. WILSON 
BARRETT has 
been accused of 


founding “‘ The Sign of 
the Cross” upon the 
novel, already famous, 
by Henryk Sienciewicz, 
‘‘Quo Vadis.” In spite 
of the fact that Mr. 
Barrett publicly pledged 
his. word that he had 
never read that work 
and knew nothing about it, the rumour grew. Then 
M. Sienciewicz came to the rescue, and we learned that ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Cross’ was produced b_fore ‘*Quo Vadis” had 
been published in any form. 

It is true that there is a striking resemblance in the theses 
of the two pieces of fiction, but in the working out of the plots 
from these theses there is no likeness whatever. And, had 
Mr. Barrett founded his play on the novel, which we know he did 
not, it would not have been possible for him to have denied 
himself the striking incidents by which the novelist, carries 
forward his story. In ‘Quo Vadis,” as in ‘The Sign of the 
Cross,” there is a noble Roman pagan who is converted to 
Christianity through the love of a beautiful Christian girl; there 
the resemblance ends. 

But Mr. Barrett, shrewd business man that he is, gained an 
idea from his traducers. If ‘‘ Quo Vadis’’ were such a striking 
book—and as ‘“‘ The Sign of the Cross’”’ has proved that there is 
an enormous public for ‘‘ religious” fiction, whether in the library 
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much has been left unsaid. But our readers know the good work 
for horticulture accomplished by the firm, and a pleasant day in 
summer or autumn may be spent in this nursery near the little 
Sussex town, a nursery of 100 acres reclaimed from a once barren 
heath. Crawley Station is two miles distant, also Three Bridges 
on the main line. 


or on the stage—why not 
take the bull by the horns 
and adapt ‘*Quo Vadis” 
for the stage? Preliminary 
negotiations satisfactorily 
arranged, Mr. Barrett is 
now at work upon his task, 
and we shall have in the 
not too distant future a 
dramatic version of M. 
Sienciewicz’s work being performed in various parts of the 
kingdom. The chief difficulty we foresee for the enterprising 
dramatist is that of ridding himself of the resemblance in the 
beginning of the two works without cutting away the foundation 
for the dramatic incidents ‘which a_ stage version of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis ” must necessarily include. But Mr. Barrett is ‘so expert 
a craftsman that we have no doubt he will surmount any such 
obstacle. 

What will the Americans make of the Cockney manicurist 
of ‘“* The Gay Lord Quex” when Mr. Hare takes Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy across the Atlantic? That Miss Irene Vanbrugh will 
continue to interpret the character will make their task no easier, 
for the very excellence aud closeness of portraiture of her 
portrayal may render it more foreign to their understanding. 
But the art and the cleverness of her acting, as the art and 
the cleverness of Mr. Pinero’s play, will in all probability override 
the strangeness of the types to a foreign audience. After all, 
Sophie Fulgarney, were she a Scotswoman or a Devonian, would 
be just as much a woman, and would be hable to act in exactly 
the same way. : 
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And we must not forget the parallel of American plays and 
characters visiting England. Truly they have not met with 
the financial success which we hope is in store for ‘‘ The Gay 
Lord Quex” on the ‘other side,” for the most successful of 
them have not achieved more than an artistic vogue. But that 
is because we are so conservative here, and think but little of a 
theatrical entertainment unless it is provided by “popular 
favourites” well known and long established. ‘The Belle of 
New York,” of course, is the remarkable exception, but we must 
not forget that this was a lively musical comedy, to which 
ordinary conditions do not apply. 

Returning to our point. All the American plays have been 
plays of American locale and American characterisation, their 
men and women were peculiar to their soil, but this fact did not 
prevent a hearty appreciation of plays and players. So we may 
assume, as we certainly hope, that all the end-of-the-century 
Londonians which make up “The Gay Lord Quex” will not 
fail to appeal to the Americans because its characters and their 
doings could hardly exist or happen outside the borders of the 
British metropolis. 

A ery curious experiment is about to be tried at the Adelphi 
Theatre, where a play founded on the latest and one of the most 
successful of the ‘“‘religious”’ novels is to find its home. ‘“ In 
His Steps,” the Rev. Mr. She'don’s extraordinarily popular 
novel, would seem, from its title and its methods, the last book 
possible to put upon the stage, ‘The Sign of the Cross” did 
not offend because it was set in the classical period; ‘‘ The 
Christian”’ lacked reality, and did not touch the susceptibilities 
of pious folk because it was—not to put too fine a point upon it— 
generally ridiculous and quite outside the recognised currents of 
thought in things theological. 

But “In His Steps” is quite a different thing, and the 
playwrights, Mr. Arthur Shirley and Mr. Sutton Vane, greatly 
daring, but understanding the nature of their task, have, I believe, 
been very careful to leave out everything which would be likely 
to offend. They have merely taken one of the minor incidents 
of the work and turned it intoa play. Indeed, the leading figure 
in ‘* The Better Life,” as it is to be called, is merely incidentally 
mentioned in the book, so far as my recollection serves. 

He is the Socialist working-man, whose inventions have 
been utilised by a conscienceless capitalist to his own advantage, 
and who is very badly used generally. This clever son of toil 
meets a fashionable clergyman, and on the play of character on 
character, the influence of the one on the other, the contrast and 
the likeness in their personalities, the interest of the play mainly 
depends. The most striking scene is likely to be the midnight 
meeting in a mission tent and the preaching to an audience 
of outcasts of all kinds. Lest the sensitive playgoer should 
give an anticipatory shudder, I may add that the authors have 
striven very hard to make their play quite unmelodramatic, quite 
unexaggerated, and not more lurid than the subject artistically 
demands. 

Though both gentlemen, so far, have confined their energies 
to the concoction of melodrama, they have tried in their forth- 
coming play to steer clear of any suggestion of clap-trap and 
sensation. Mr. Shirley, it is known, has long hankered after 
higher work, and has appreciated at its true value the melo- 
dramatic success which so far has attended his efforts, efforts 
which have given a much more satisfactory financial result, 
probably, than would have been attained by travail in the higher 
artistic atmospheres. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill, nothing daunted by the failure of 
“The Children of the Ghetto,” failure attended by critical abuse 
in America and critical shrugging of shoulders in England, has 
chosen another ‘ Jewish” title for his next play, in spite of the 
fact that there is nothing peculiar to Judaism, or to creeds of any 
kind, in “‘ The Mantle of Elijah,” the work upon which he is at 
present engaged for stage performance in America, and, probably, 
in this country. 

The story he will tell strikes one as human and interesting. 
A brilliant and beautiful woman, the daughter of one of our 
monarchs of intellect and leaders of thought, marries a man she 
believes to be an honest disciple of her father and a worthy 
member of the intellectual community in which they move. 
She gives him her love and all the talent and energy which are 
in her; she works assiduously in order that he may be recognised 
as the proper inheritor of her father’s proud position among the 
thinkers. But in the moment of their triumph the scales fall 
from her eyes, and the man whom she has clothed with “the 
mantle of Elijah,” whom her love and her imagination have 
decked with the garments of loftiness of purpose and splendour 
of aim, stands revealed as a little-minded self-seeker, whose every 
action—even his marriage with her—has had a base, selfish, and 
sordid motive. What such a discovery would mean to such a 
woman we leave it to the dramatist to show us. It is a theme 
worthy of fine treatment. 

We have a palatial house of entertainment in the newly- 
opened London Hippodrome, a building and a show quite 
unique so far as this country is concerned, though it is a copy— 
a much improved copy—of the Hippodrome in Paris. The 
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building itself is strikingly handsome, and the arena, which 
almost instantaneously is flooded with water, is a startling 
example of the value of science to amusement. The “ring” 
disappears, and suddenly there is a lake in its place. Thus we 
have all the delights of the circus and the water carnival. Every- 
thing is admirably done on a big scale, the various items, both 
earthy and aqueous, being extremely good. Very wonderful 
indeed, to those who like this sort of thing, is the exhibition of 
daring bya lion tamer who plays extraordinary tricks with twenty- 
one splendid brutes. The arena is turned into a huge cage, and the 
things which happen within this cage are of a very marvellous 
nature. 

Extracts have appeared from Professor Herford’s transla- 
tion—the first English version which has been made—of Ibsen’s 
play, ‘‘ Love’s Comedy.” Ibsen’s opinion of the modern woman 
is told in the following lines, which form a portion of a speech 
addressed by a man to her whom he loves: 

“ The world usurps the creature of God’s hand 
And sets its image in the place of His ; 
Transforms—enlarges that part, lightens this-— 
And when upon the pedestal you stand 
Complete, cries out in triumph, ‘ Now she is 
At last what Woman ought to be! Behold 
How plastically calm, how marble cold ! 
Under the lamplight’s soft irradiation 
How well in keeping with the decoration ! ” 

Then comes an impassioned appeal to her, apparently an 
appeal based on Ibsen’s general tendency in his works towards 
the glorification of hedonism, the worship of the joie de vivre. At . 
least, that is what it seems like, though without a knowledge of 
the context it is hardly safe to affirm that this is the case. But, 
if it be, it is only what we expect from Ibsen’s previous work. 

“ But, if you are to dic, live first! Come forth 
With me into the glory of God’s earth ! 

Soon, soon the gilded cage will claim its prize, 
The Lady thrives there, but the Woman dies ; 
And I love nothing but the Woman in you. 
There, if you will, let others woo and win you.”’ 

In “ Love’s Comedy,” which, though not one of Ibsen’s 
latest works, has never yet been done into our language, his 
translator tells us, ‘‘ Ibsen shows his keen interest in the question 
of marriage, because of the light it throws on his fundamental 
problem of individuality. In ‘Marriage for Love’ he sees 
only the probable shipwreck of one or the other life which it 
unites.” PHa@Bus. 
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‘it is quite impossible to convert a pin-fire gun into a central-fire.” I 

should like to know why. Twelve years ago the conversion of pin-fires 
into central-fires was a matter of common occurrence, and an old sportsman of 
my acquaintance, the late Mr. Simon Scrope, of Danby Hall, Yorkshire, 
‘*went one better,” to use the common phrase, for he had a favourite pin-fire 
so altered that he could fire in it either pin cartridges or central. He hada 
strange theory, I remember, to the effect that a shot-gun never needed cleaning, 
and I recollect his telling me that he had shot for thirty seasons with two guns, 
neither of which had ever had its barrels even wiped out. Had he used 
nitro-compounds, he would soon have been compelled to discard the theory, or 
else have been forced to buy a new pair of guns every few years. I hear, by the 
way, that the present: Squire of Danby, Mr. Conyers Scrope, who was nearly 
blinded by a terrible accident which befel him last summer, has now recovered 
the sight of one eye sufficiently to be able to shoot again. 

There may be readers of COUNTRY LIFE who remember the commotion 
created many years ago by Mr. Anderson, a well-meaning but gullible member 
of Parliament, who, with the best intention in the world, brought forward a Bill 
for the suppression of live-bird shooting from traps, urging at the same time that 
the then newly-introduced clay pigeon should be adopted in lieu of the live bird. 
One of the advantages which he claimed for the inanimate bird was that it could not 
be ‘‘ got at,” and that, therefore, a vast amount of roguery would necessarily be 
put a stop to. But, alas! vicious persons seem to remain vicious in spite of all 
opposition. At a clay-bird shoot held recently, and advertised as ‘‘ open to 
all comers,” several of the birds, obviously struck very hard failed to fly to 
pieces. So frequently did this appear to be the case as the matches proceeded, 
that in the end the referee ordered an attendant to fetch some of the unbroken 
birds, in order that he might examine them. And then at once the mystery was 
solved, for it was discovered that a dozen or more of the ‘‘ clay ” targets were 
made of thin zinc, painted white to resemble a whitened clay pigeon. The 
perpetrators of this barefaced fraud have not yet been discovered, though, of 
course, one or more of the trappers must have been in league with them. 

A section of the general public has been considerably mystified—and no 
wonder—by two illustrations which appeared lately in a halfpenny daily journal. 
One of these illustrations showed the curve or trajectory made by the projectile 
of the so-called old-fashioned rifle, which fires a heavy leaden bullet and a large 
charge of black powder ; the other purported to represent the line of fire taken 
by the composite bullet of the modern rifle, which is propelled by a small charge 
of smokcless nitro-compound. According to these pictures the leaden bullet has 
a high trajectory when fired at an object distant, say, 600yds. from the. shooter ; 
whereas the composite bullet would appear not to have any trajectory at all, even 
when aimed at a point between gooyds. and 1,000yds. away. We all know 
that the modern rifle has a very low trajectory, but to make out that it propels 
a bullet gooyds. or so in an absolutely straight line is absurd. It is possible, 
however, that the article was penned by the individual who in an eartier issue of 
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the same journal described the opening of the partridge season in an essay 
headed ‘‘ How to Handle the Rifle.” It does seem strange that in these days 
of enlightenment men can still be found who are unable to distinguish the 
difference between a rifle and a shot-gun. 

Editors of French newspapers seem to be renouncing the pen in favour of 
the pistol almost weekly, yet the race of French journalists shows no signs of 
diminution. Captious critics may regret that this is so, but if they read the 
reports of the actual duels, they can hardly feel surprised. Last week, for 
instance, two pairs of editors were engaged in an affaire on the historic Ile de la 
Grande-Jatte. When the first pair had exchanged six shots to ne purpose, 
their seconds became so frofondément ému, that the fight was declared ‘‘ off,” 
and the four went home to breakfast. The second pair arrived to do battle an hour 
later. At the end of the third round, remarks our French contemporary, ‘‘ one of 
the combatants was found to be wounded in the thumb, hough not mortally, so it 
was decided that honour had been satisfied.” One wonders if they were 
shooting with poisoned bullets. 

We are likely to witness next season a complete revolution in the dimensions 
of ordinary shot-gun cartridges. For this change we have to thank Charles 
Lancaster, the gunmaker, in the first instance, and in the second the inventor 
of the Walsrode powder, whose name, I believe, is Mr. Beutner. I cannot 
help feeling rather proud that I was the first private individual in no way 
interested in either the sale or the manufacture of Walsrode who had the courage 
to praise the powder in the public press. And what a storm of abuse that 
innocent letter stirred up! Had a shrapnel unexpectedly burst amongst the 
rival powder-makers and vendors it could hardly have created a greater commo- 
tion. One point about Walsrode which struck me forcibly the very first time I 
used the powder was its freedom from dust and residue. It was at a pigeon 
match, I remember, and a strong wind was blowing right into our teeth. The 
other competitors were using various other kinds of nitro-compound, and I noticed 
that every time they walked back from the firing mark their eyes seemed to be 
smarting considerably, almost as though someone had suddenly thrown pepper at 
them. Yet I experienced not the least inconvenience with the Walsrode, though 
I shot in every sweepstake. Lancaster was the first man to lead this powder 
to the front, I believe, and now everybody who tries it is delighted with it. 
Since Lancaster bezan to advertise his ‘‘ Pygmy” cartridges, which are loaded 
with about 28gr. of Walsrode, and are }in. shorter than the ordinary cartridge, 
other gunmakers have emulated his example, though Lancaster is the only maker 
who pins his faith upon Walsrode. I hear now that the majority of our leading 
gunmakers will next season endeavour to ‘* boom” a short cartridge loaded 
with condensed powder of one sort or another. Certainly all men who shoot on 
a large scale will be very glad to help them. TAZZLE. 


RACING NOTES. 


TEEPLECHASING never was at such a low ebb as at the present time. 

S To get up excitement even about the Grand National is difficult. 

Most of the same old stagers are still at the game, and very few new ones 

are coming on. But it is useless to speculate till we see what the handicappers 
think of the chances of the horses entered for the ‘‘ Liverpool.” 

It is true that several writers on current racing events congratulate them- 
selves warmly on the improvement at Hurst Park. With memories of bygone 
steeplechases in my mind, I find it difficult to agree with them. There was, for 
example, no great satisfaction to be obtained from the victory of Lanky Bob, an 
American-bred horse belonging to Lord Cowley. This horse is one of those 
animals with an as:onishing capacity for sudden improvement, so often to be 
met with among hurdle racers. In December Thurling gave Lanky Bob 
weight, and beat him anyhow. In January Lanky Bob, with less advantage in 
weight, and with the confidence of the stable, and carrying a lot of money, 
wins anyhow. Such changes of form are puzzling. Mr. Charles Hibbert’s 
Free Fight won the Riverside Selling Steeplechase of two miles, but ro one 
wanted him very much, so he was bought in for 170 guineas. The New Year 
Handicap Hurdle Race gave better sport, for there was a really fine struggle 
between Snarley Yow and my friend Mr, Romer Williams’s Old Girl. Williamson’s 
finish on the former was a good bit of riding, and he thoroughly deserved his 
win. Bravo, who carried the winnings of Lanky Bob, dissipated them by 
















F he who runs will only 
observe as well he 
will find much in this 

everyday domestic nineteenth 

century of ours to give him pause, 
and notably the vast amount of 
superstition which, our boasted 
education notwithstanding, still 
exists in the domestic life of England. Thus in ordinary households it will 
be found that if the housewife drops a dishcloth she will at once assert that she 
will have a visitor shortly, while if she let fall a kni‘e a strange woman is 
coming, if a fork a man, and if a spoon a fool. If two knives, forks, or spoons 
are placed in a wrong position when the table is being laid for any meal, there is 
going to be a wedding, as is also averred when anyone stumbles up the stairs. 

If salt is spilled there is going to be a row or quarrel, but this can be averted if 

the spiller will burn a pinch of salt and throw a pinch over the left shoulder. 

Again, if a-chicken crows at you or your door he is playing the part of a 

clairvoyant, and is telling you you will have a surprising bit of news or receive 

an unexpected visitor, which la:ter fate is also said to befall you if you drop a 

pair of scissors and they should stick in the floor, over which circumstance 

others will also tell you you should wish before speaking, while if a needle sticks 
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running very badly indeed. Snarley Yow probably carried the bulk of the public 
money so far as there was any. 

The best, horse out on Friday was Mr. Arthur Yates’s Lord Percy, whose 
chief fault is an unlucky turn in his temper. However, he appears to have 
improved in this respect, and in Dollery’s hands ran kindly enough in the 
Palace Handicap Steeplechase. This horse might, and will probably, improve 
even more in the future. The remaining sport was of the usual character of 
modern cross-country meetings, 

It is a relief to turn from the weary monotony of steeplechasing to the 
prospects of the legitimate sport. On the whole we have a good lot of three 
year olds, both colts and fillies. Even in the case of these any opinion must be 
expressed with reserve. I hear, however, that Democrat and Forfarshire are 
wintering well. The latter is one of those big colts that are likely to improve 
very much. He looks like carrying a weight over Leicestershire, and will 
probably develop into a very grand style of horse. I may note that this colt, 
who was bred in Essex by Mr. R. Brice, is an example of the advantage of 
unsoiled ground for raising bloodstock, and also of using young mares. His 
dam, St. Elizabeth, was quite young when her present owner bought her. The 
advantage of maturity in the horse and youth in the mare is one of the few 
things we can be quite certain about in breeding bloodstock. I also confess 
myself a disciple of Sir Walter Gilbey in a belief in the good resulting from 
raising colts so far as possible on pastures hitherto unstained by horse stock. 
Forfarshire’s breeding is undeniable, but in addition I was very much struck 
with his style of moving on the occasion of his win at Goodwood in the Rous 
Memorial. His style in his gallop was very taking, though at times he may 
have sprawled a bit, yet on the whole little fault could be found with his action. 
Then it is impossible to forget that among those behind him at Goodwood was 
Paigle. Now Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s filly by Orme out of Lady Primrose is 
probably only second to Vain Duchess among the fillies of the year, and looks 
like standing more wear and tear. By the spring she may be the better of the 
two, especially as Vain Duchess was never seriously amiss. Returning to the 
colts, I have no great fancy for the American gelding Democrat. There is, of 
course, less chance of his going wrong than there is of a big colt like Forfarshire, 
whose size is against him; but if everything goes as it should do I should hold 
to the form shown by the pace in the Imperial Stakes at Kempton, when 
Forfarshire, with the worst of the weights, and after being shut in so that 
S. Loates had to come round with him, won by a head. It was a great 
performance, and entitles the colt to be placed at the head of the three year olds, 
Next to Forfarshire, as far as merit of performances and looks go, comes Vain 
Duchess. She is beautifully bred, by Isinglass out of Sweet Duchess, by 
Hagioscope. She has length, power, and quality; in fact, Sir R. Waldie 
Griffith’s mare looks a race-horse all over. Many are the chances of failure for 
young race-horses and fillies in training, and especially for fillies ; but still, if all 
goes well, I cannot see how this filly can fail to be numbered amongst the winners 
of the classic events of the last year of the nineteenth century. At all events, 
the four I have mentioned, Forfarshire, Vain Duchess, Democrat, and Paigle, 
stand at the head of the coming three year olds, whether we take breeding, action, 
or form in public as our standard. 

To turn from horses to riders, I hear that John Watts is to retire from 
riding, and we shall not so often see another of our really good horsemen out, for 
T. Loates, warned by the state of his health, will reduce the number of his 
rides next season. Kempton Cannon becomes first jockey to Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild, and S. Loates will ride for Sir J. Blundell Maple. Weldon, an 
excellent jockey, will ride first for Lord William Beresford, 

The break up of the Eaton Stud and the sale of Flying Fox are the great 
events of the immediate future. The chances are that the late Duke of 
Westminster’s great horse will fetch so large a price that he will not be seen 
again on a course, I imagine that he will establish a record price. Assuming 
that the reserve is 25,000 guineas, anything up to 50,000 guineas may be 
expe: ted. 

It is said, by the way, that the Boérs commandeered Nunthorpe, winner of 
the City and Suburban and-other’races in 1891, and are using him as a troop 
horse. I do not doubt the *commandeering part of the story, but the Boers are 
much too “ slim” on-matters of “horse-flesh not to know the value of their prize 
and to treat him aéedrdingly, VEDETTE, 


in the floor you will receive a letter. Again, 
shoulda pin be lying on the ground with the 
head towards you, pick it up, as it denotes good 
luck, but, on the other hand, avoid any which 
have the poihts towards you, as to have anything 
to do with these means bad luck. If, how- 
ever, the ancient rhyme given below 
is.to be believed, they should’ be *~ picked 
up, for ie 
‘€ See a pin and pick it up, 
All that day you’ll have good luck.; 
ee See a pin and let it lay, 
ye ae You'll have bad luck all that day.” 
As will *he seen in this, as in so many old sayings, rhyme has been assured at a 
sacrifice of grammar. If froth or little bubbles arise on the top of a cup of tea 
or coffee,"anid. you are fortunate enough to catch them in a spoon and swallow 
them, you will get money, the amount varying with the number of bubbles thus 
captured, though Some: authorities say that a proportionate number of kisses will 
be your portion, + In connéction with tea, also, if there are any little sticks, the 
stems of tea leaves, and-you swallow them, you will capture a new beau. 
+: A good housewife, especially if she have a proper respect for superstition, 
Will never sweep at night-time, but if she is ever ¢ompelled to do so, she will 
sweep the dirt into a’corner, where she Witl-Tedvesit ‘till-the morning. This is 


_ believed to prevent apisfortine overtaking the house during the night. Nor will 


she ever sweep the dirt out at the door, but instead she will lift it into a dust-pan 
and burn it, this being considered necessary to protect the family possessions. 
If you break a dish or other article of domestic crockery ware, evil will pursue 
you till you have broken two more. Reverting to falling up stairs, another 
superstition has it that, if unmarried, you will not be united in wedlock until the 
next year; while if your chair stumbles backwards your chances of getting 
married go with it for a year. Getting out of bed backwards brings misfortune 
for the ensuing day, while putting out the right foot first ensures the smiles of 
Dame Fortune, as also will you if you put the right stocking and boot or shoe on 
first, but misfortune follows if it is the left which is so treated. If in dressing 
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you put a garment on wrong side out your luck is chan.ed, and if you want to 
keep your old luck you turn the garment, and while doing so spit on it and say, 
“ For good luck or bad.” Ifa woman’s skirt comes undone her husband or 
sweetheirt has loving thoughts of he-, which also applies if her apron strings 
become untied. You will meet with a disappointment if, having started out, 
you have to return for something \ou have forgotten, you start out again without 
sitting down for a minute or counting twenty. If you wish for p'easant dreams 
put daisies under your pillow, and if you wish to find oat the number of years 
you will remain a spinster pluck a handful of summer grass at night blindfolded, 
and according to the number of daisies so the number of years to remain 
single, 

You can tell your fortune by the sensations in your own body. Thus, 
when your right ear burns someone is speaking well of you, but if it is the left 
ear then evil is being uttered. If your nose itches you are going to be kissed, 
cursed, vexed, or shake. hands with a fool, while others say you will receive 
news or company. If the right eye itches you will cry, if the left eye you. will 
laugh. A quick ringing in the ear is known as a death knell, and is held to 
presage death. Reverting to ear burning, if the affected lobe is moistened with 
saliva, and the name of the person you suspect as speaking of you is uttered, it 
will dry if the forecast is true. If your inner arm itch:s at the elbow joint you 
wil) have an insleep or an outsleep, while others aver that it denotes a change of 
An insleep means that someone wi:l be sleep ng at your house who 
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EFORE 

this, in 
dealing 

with the field 
trials of another 
spaniel club, it 
has been neces- 
sary to say that 
spaniel trials can 


bedfellow. 


lar lly be con- 
duc ed with the 
same scientific 


accuracy as 
coursing matches 
or trials of 
pointers and set- 
ters. The former, 
indeed, may be 
determined with 
the precision of 
mathematics. So 
many points are 
gained by grey- 
hound <A, so 
many by B; the difference settles the issue of the heat or the 
destination of the prize. With pointers and setters, again, 
judges may be very near the mark, and in most cases, among 
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is not usnally there, and an outsleep denotes that some member of the family 
wi!l sleep somewhere else for a night. If the leg itches at the back below the 
knee yo. will go on a journey, and if the sole of the foot itches you will walk 
on strange ground. If the right hand itcres you will shake hands with a 
friend, but if the left hand you will get money, in connection with which there 
is a saying, ‘‘ Rub it on wood, and it is sure to come good.” In the North, 
however, the writer was once told that if the left palm itched you would receive 
money, and if the right pay it away. Spots on the finger-nails are held to 
denote gifts, and it is said that 


‘* A gift on the thumb is sure to come, 
While a gift on the finger has long to linger.” 


Others again have finger lore that denotes journeys, visits, and much e'se 
beside, according to the finger-nails on which the white spots occur. Then 
there are the superstitions associated with the cutting of the nails. Thus it is 
unlucky to cut them on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, for if you cut them on the 
fir t-named day you are playing in the Devil’s hand, if on Saturday you are 
inviting disappoin'ment, and if on Sunday you will have bad luck all the 
following week. Taking the unlucky day of the week, it may be very generally 
contended that Friday has that somewhat doubtful honour, and it is a day that 
sailors especially object to, many of them refusing to begin a voyage on that day, 
or to sail in a vessel launched on a Friday. 


ik 
LIALS. 
those who know 
what they are 
talking about, 
there is very little 
“ room for honest 
iS difference of 
opinion. But the 
case of spaniels 
is, in the nature 
of things and of 


spaniels, some- 
what different. 
Absolute _ preci- 
sion is hard to 
attain, and it 
always will be. 
None the _ less 


those who met at 
the old Swan Inn 
at Welbeck on 
Tuesday of last 
week, at the draw 
of the first field 
trial of the 
Spaniel Club, were full of hope. There was a large entry; there 
were, although Mr. S. E. Shirley was unable to attend, excellent 
judges in the persons of Mr. J. Farrow and Mr. C. A. Phillips; 
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and last, but by no means least, there 
were the Duke of Portland’s coverts, or 
some of them, to be drawn on the 
morrow. Whether the trials were to be 
scientific and decisive or no, it at least 
seemed certain that there would be some 
pretty sport, and perhaps some pretty 
shooting, to be seen. 

3ut the club had not squared a 
personage who at this season of the year 
is of the highest importance, that is to say, 
the clerk of the weather. Wednesday 
began with a drizzle and went on to a 
downpour. Only the keenest enthusiasts, 
and of them not more than twenty or so, 
were out in the morning, and although the 
Duke of Portland, Mr. W. Arkwright, and 
other distinguished admirers of the various 
breeds of spaniels were out in the improved 
afternoon, the day’s sport cannot be 
described honestly as having been good. 
In the first place, game was almost con- 
spicuous by its absence. What becomes of 
rabbits in dirty weather we all know. 
** Brer Rabbit,” being an eminently sensible 
animal, lies low in his bury, and he finds 
his way there even if you have ferreted 
the holes beforehand, and stopped them 
up, and put little patches of paper over 





them, and paraffined them, in a word, if you Copyright RETRIEVING A . PHEASANT. "COUNTRY LIFE.” 
have played any and all of the numerous 

tricks—they always superinduce a feeling of half-meanness in pheasants which started—well, went on, which is a misfortune 
the player--which are used against those simple folk the conies. when retrieving is of the essence of the work. The writer is 


not generally accounted a shy man, but he 
feels that no human power would induce him 
to play the part of shooter at a field trial. 
Thursday, when the meet was at Clipstone, was 
a better day, with hard frost on the upper 
ground. But, taking the whole story of the 
trials into consideration, we are unable to endorse 
the statement of the Field, that the meeting was 
most enjoyable and. successful. The superla- 
tives are, in our judgment, in the nature of 
exaggeration. 

But we accept the first part of a sentence 
to the effect that the meeting ‘“‘ was rendered 
particularly interesting by the fact that all the 
leading prizes were taken by Clumber spaniels.” 
Of these there were some really splendid workers, 
notably Mr. Winton Smith's Beechgrove Bee, 
which not only won the open stake and: the 
retrieving prize, but,.in the company of Beech- 
grove Minette, the brace stake also. The 
Duke of Portland’s Welbeck Sam, another 
Clumber,. was. second in both. the -single:dog 
competitions. In fact, the position of the 
black Stylish Girl, third in both the ‘single 
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Cepyright WELBECK SAM. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” stakes, exactly represents what is always 

likely to happen in ‘spaniel trials, in which 
Pheasants are not affected quite so seriously. You may find finish counts for a great deal. For, without a doubt, Clumbers, 
them in the worst weather, even in snow, but not in the kind of with their delicate noses and their docility of character, can, be 


covert, gorse, heather, and bracken 
which was tried on that Wednesday. 
Moreover, in any covert they are all 
too apt on such occasions to perch in 
the high trees, on which in the ordinary 
way they have no business, except 
when roosting-time comes.; and when 
they are there they may be useful to 
poachers, but they are of no sort of use 
to sportsmen intent on field trials. But 
partridges, in such weather as has been 
described, are one of the mysteries of 
Nature. Noman, sportsman or naturalist, 
or both combined, can’ tell you where 
they betake themselves and demonstrate 
the truth of his statement by finding 
them. They vanish into thin air, and 
they reappear when the weather amends, 
as brown, and as merry, and as dry 
as if there had never been a storm 
at all. : 
Therefore, a © wet - day —and 

the Wednesday was all  that—is 

not a good day for the spaniels 

to show their prowess. More- 

over, the guns, or some of them, 

seem to have been afflicted with 

nervousness, and not merely one or two, 

but a good many of the rabbits and = C«pyvight 
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trained to a greater pitch of perfection than any other kind 
of spaniel. They are so little headstrong, and most spaniels, 
except the Sussex breed, are so very headstrong indeed, 
that we. have often been disposed to wonder whether they 
were really spaniels at all. The fault which we should expect 
them to show at a field trial is that of slow movement, which is 
more than counter-balanced by their many virtues. Their worst 
faults of all, to wit, that they tire easily and that they are not as 
a rule of the most robust constitution, are, as to the first, one 
which would be hardly likely to come out at a field trial; and, as 
to the second, one which a field trial simply could not be 
expected to bring out. But the matter is one on which we— 
really the present writer—confess to prejudice. He.has had 
more sport behind and over them than over any other kind of 
dog, .and the sight of Welbeck Sam plodding patiently through 
the cévert, and of Beechgrove Bee and her companion dropping 
to shot, stirs too many pleasant memories for him to be a fair 
judge. CANICULUS, 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I confess I am not much enamoured of Dr. Bussell’s plans, and I join 
issue with Mr. Eden’s criticisms upon them. I shall not occupy your valuable 
space by suggesting plans of my own, but would point out the fact there are 
some plans given in Jouatt’s ‘‘ Complete Grazier,” revised by Professor Fream, 
page 697, etc., which are worth attention. They seem, however, severely 
utilitarian, which is a pity. A statement is made in that book, page 706, 
‘* brick cottages containing three rooms, besides pantry and scullery, with ash 
pits and privies at the back, have been erected on a Northumberland estate at a 
cost of £75 5s. each,” and particulars are given. In Stephen’s ‘* Book of the 
Farm” there are also some plans given, Vol. III., page 363. These are 
particularly worth attention, and there are one or two which might be put up at 
the figure mentioned by Dr. Bussell.—S. 
[To THE EpiITor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I trust none of your correspondents will think I wished to set up my 
cottages as a model, or myself on a pedestal. I was much surprised at the 
interest and attention the plans have aroused, especially at this time, when the 
thoughts of everyone are elsewhere. I think it would be quite possible 
to .improve both appearance and convenience, without increasing price 
very much. I cannot see the point of Mr. Eden’s letter. It is not 
likely that in these days of enlightenment, any serious builder is going to 
revert to the fads of tiny windows and low ceilings! The air of 
picturesque antiquity he manages to throw round ‘his cottage is due mainly 
to the roughness of the drawing, and would certainly vanish in the practical 
architect’s ‘sketch, still more in the building itself, ~ I lay no claim whatever to 
this picturesqueness ; I have been satisfied with exactly copying the features of all 
the old houses near, as Mr. Eden would: allow if-he had visited the place. 
Certainly no ene could accuse the finished edifice of res:mblance to a “jerry- 
built ” villa. I have no objection to his-plans or arrangement, except that I 
fancy most occupants would prefer my staircase, and its complete isolation. As 
to whether chimneys should be outside or inside, adhuc sub judice lis est, and 
everyone hasa perfect right to his opinion. But what in the end puts Mr. Eden’s 
criticisms out of court is (as you remark) the Silence as to the price. That is the 
real point. Picturesqueness:I don’t despise, but it must*follow, and not lead 
the way, in these days. I trust that you will elicit something more. useful 
than these irrelevant strictures in the course of time.—F. W. BusseLt. 

[Recognising the great importance of this subject, and in compliance 
with the wish of our correspondent, *‘ A Country Landlord,” we propose as 
soon as possible to publish a series of articles with plans upon the cottage 
question. — Ep.] 


AN ABSURD SUGGESTION. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE,”] 

Sir,—My brother had two brood mares in foal ; first one and then the other 
dropped dead foals. Weather being mild, the mares were led out for exercise 
along the road. They passed a farm where a 600-guinea mare was running out 
in a field by the side of the road. Next day this mare’s foal was born dead. 
Neighbours say it was because my brother’s mares were led past the farm. Can 
this be trie? It seems impossible. If the same vet. attended the three mares 
would it account for the loss ?—L. S. B. W. 

[Our correspondent, who lives in Montgomeryshire, sends this. question 
among several others intended for our ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents ” column ; 
but we place it in a more prominent position. The suggestion of the neighbours 
is simply ridiculous, and argues ill for their intelligence. Our correspondent’s 
suggestion that the fault may lie with the vet. is conceivable, but hardly: kind. 
Climatic conditions are more'likely to be responsible, or mere coincidence. —En. ] 





WASPS, 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountrrRY LiFE.”] 
S1x,—In your short notes in the issue of December 23rd, writing of these 
pests, you ask, ‘“* How many seasons will it take them to recuperate their 
marauding forces?” I do not know whether I shall be able to give you an 
explanation that you will consider ‘ satisfactory,” but to give one at all likely to 
satisfy you we must go back to the natural-history of this insect. Starting with 
a nest, say in September, what does it contain? A very large quantity of 
workers, the mother queen of the family, and probably a fairish numberof kings 
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and queens—young. About this time of the year these latter leave the nest on 
matrimonial expeditions, returning again to the nest. When a sharp frost occurs, 
the whole of the inhabitants of the nest die, with the exception of the fertilised 
females or queens ; these remain in a dormant state during the winter months. 
Sometimes, however, in the autumn some few of the queens lose their way, get 
into greenhouses or into our rooms, and hide away, to be found, perhaps, on the 
window panes on some extra warm day. I need not say that those who wish 
to lessen the plague of wasps should kill these. | We have then only the fertile 
queens left to deal with. Should April be warm, some may be seen then either 
flying about or in our houses, but at any rate the early part of May will show 
numbers to those who have eyes to see and use them. They may be seen in 
numbers flying about a Maythorn hedge, alighting on the stem and running 
about over it—I fancy they find something on it that helps them in building ; 
again, on sunny banks, where, indeed, they are searching for cracks or holes 
convenient for their nest.. Anyway, as now there are no workers, the whole 
duty of starting the new establishment devolves on the queen, and as the 
first few eggs are hatched she has to find provender for the household as well as 
forming the then small nest. The fact that the good lady has plenty of work on 
her hands is abundantly proved by the very small size of the early hatched 
workers compared with those we see when they are plentiful later, and when the 
workers are actively engaged in obtaining food for the grubs in the nest. A few 
nests unnoticed and not destroyed are quite sufficient to make the following 
season a very populous—not “ popular ”—wasp season. Seeing then what the 
duties of the young queen are in rearing the earlier members of her family, there 
is one thing that may materially lessen the number of wasps in their proper 
season. In rainy weather neither bees nor wasps are very fond of going out of 
doors ; they have neither umbrellas nor waterproof coats, and a thoroughly wet 
week at the beginning of May is fatal to the early young brood, and probably 
to her majesty herself, starvation ensuing. To show how difficult it is for them 
to fly with wetted wings, you may often bring down a queen when flying in a 
greenhouse by a well-directed syringe full of water; should she fall, she will be 
unable to rise for a few seconds, which she will employ in trying to dry her 
wings ; or if she alight on any part of the foliage or house to perform this, a 
second dose will probably succeed. I hope I have not occupied too much of 
your space, but am willing later if you can find room to return to this subject. 
—Y. B. A. Z. 
A CUBA’ TERRIER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—It has occurred to me that the enclosed photograph of my dog, a 
Cuba terrier, a somewhat rare species, might be of interest to the readers of 
Country LIFE, and therefore I send it with the following description for 
reproduction in your paper, if you think well to do so. The history of the 
dog is that, having come from the Island of Cuba, it was given me when 





about six months old, and at the time I remarked to my friend that I had 
already a large collie dog, and questioned her as to how the terrier would get 
on with him, The reply was that the Cuba would be quite equal to the collie, 
and would hold its own, and this has proved to ke the case. The collie, 
a somewhat treacherous dog, was actually frightened of the pup. The terrier 
is'now. about six years old, and no.-better house dog could exist; he is 
always kept out of doors, but at, the sight of a. workinan or labourer makes for 
him direct, and at the least noise he is on thealert. He is a most faithful dog, 
and clever at ‘various tricks, can jump 6ft. high, dies for cake by lying apparently 
dead, will speak—by a small bark—for a biscuit, and will give his paw, first 
right and then left, for anything.‘ The photograph depicts the dog waiting for a 
biscuit.’ He has only been once exhibited, and’ that at the Richmond Dog 
Show, when he was very highly commended, there being no class open for such 
dogs. —MABEL RosE.CHANCELLOR. 








